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CHECK LIST REVISION 





Freeman Weiss 


FRAXINUS (CLEACEAE) 


FRAXINUS spp., ASH. Occurring on various and undetermined spp. 


Aleurodiscus spp. (A. acerinus (Pers. ex Fr.) Hohn. & Litsch., 

A. candidus (Schw.) Burt, and A. macrodens Coker), on bark, usually 
of living trees. Eastern States. 

(Botryodiplodia fraxini (Fr.) Sacc.): Diplodia infuscans. 
Botryosphaeria ribis Gross. & Dug.,:on branches, idd.,.N. ¥., Pa. 
(Cercospora fraxini Ell. & Kell.): Cylindrosporium fraxini. 

C. fraxinites Fll. & Ev., leaf spot. Fla., La., Texas. 
C. lumbricoides Turc,. & Maf., 
C. texensis Ell. & Gall., 

Chlorosplenium aeruginosum (Oed.) De Not., green wood stain. Cosmo- 
politan. 

Cormularia spina (Berk. & Rav.) Sacc. & Syd. (Sphaerographium fraxini 
(Pk.) Sace.}, on dead branches. Widespread. 

Cuscuta sp., dodder. Occasional. 

(Cylindrosporium californicum Earle and C. viride Ell. & Ev.): Sep- 

togloeum fraxini Harkn. 

C. fraxini (Ell. & Kell.) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Widespread. 

C. fraxinicola Dearn. & House, on leaves, 
C. minus Ell. & Kell., 
Cytospora annularis Ell. & Ev., canker, dieback. North Central 
States. 

C. fugax Bull. ex Fr., on branches. Me. C. minuta Thuem., W. Va. 
Daedalea confragosa Bolt. ex Fr. and D. unicolor Bull. ex Fr., wood 

rot of logs and stumps, butt rot of trees. Occasional. 

Daldinia concentrica (Bolt. ex Fr.) Ces. & DeNot., D. verniciosa 

(Schw.) Ces. & De Not., wood rot. Cosmopolitan. 
Dendrophoma pruinosa (Fr.) Sacc., on dead branches. Me. to Mich. 
and W. Va. , 

Diaporthe spp., on branches. Mich., N. Y. (No collections on Fraxi- 

nus in U. S. have been authenticated. ) 

Dimerosporium pulchrum Sacc., sooty mold. (Obsolete name; conidial 

stage is Sarcinella heterospora Sacc.) 


Diplodia infuscans Ell. & Ev. (=D. inquinans Westd.) and Diplodia sp., 


canker, dieback. Northeastern States. (Fungi variously identi- 
fied as Diplodia, Haplosporella, Phoma, Macrophoma, and Sphaerop- 
sis are reported associated with branch cankers on Fraxinus spp., 
especially in the Northeastern States. In part, the conidial 
stage of Physalospora obtusa). 
Dothiorella fraxinicola Ell. & Ev., branch canker. Iowa, Kans., 

Nebr. 

D. concaviusculae Ell. & Barth., on branches, D. everhartii 

Sacc. 




















FRAXINUS--Continued 
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Favolus alveoleris (DC. ex Fr.) Quel. , on dead wood. Cosmopolitan, 
Fomes spp. (F. applanatus (Pers. ex Fr.) Gill., F. conchatus (Pers. ex 
Fr.) Gill., F. densus Lloyd, F. fraxineus (Bull. ex Fr.) Cke., 

-F, igniarius (L, ex Fr.) Kickx.  F..meliae (Underw.) Murr., fF. pin- 
icola (Sw. ex Fr.) Cke., F. torulosus (Pers.) Lloyd, F. salicinus 
Pers. ex Gill.), wood rot of dead or sometimes living trees, logs 
and timber. Eastern and Southern States; and F. fraxinophilus (Pk.) 
Saec., white mottled heart rot, Eastern and Central States to Great 
Plains, usually on living trees. 


‘Ganoderma lucidum (Leyss. ex Fr.) Karst., trunk rot. Miss. 


Gloeodes pomigena (Schw.). Colby, on branches. Ind. 
Gloeosporium aridum Ell, & omnes anthracnose, leaf scorch. Eastern 
and Central States, ‘ , 
G. decipiens Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Iowa,'Kans., Texas. 
G.-everhartii Ell.,.on leaves. Del. F 
G. fraxineun Pk., N. Y. to Wis. is 
(G. fraxini (Harkn.) Ell. & Ev.): Septogloeum fraxini. 


' (Haplosporella pennsylvanica (Berk. & Curt.) Petr. & Syd.): Diplodia 


infuscans =? Physalospora obtusa. 


‘Helicobasidium purpureum (Tul.) Pat., collar rot. Texas, 


Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Ariz., Md., Okla. 

Hysterographium fraxini (Pers. ex Fr.) De Not. orf dead branches. Me., 
Mich., N. Dak., Oreg. 

Irpex lacteus Fr., and I. tulipiferae (Schw.) Fr. on dead wood. 

Lentinus tigrinus Bull..ex Fr., sapwood rot. Miss, 


‘Lophodermium punctiforme (Fr.) Fekl., on leaves. N. Y,. 


(Miacrovhoma hyalina ‘Berk, & Cke.) Berl. & Vogl.: Diplodia infuscans = 
? Physalospora. obtusa, 
Marssonina fraxini Ell. & Davis, leaf spot, Wis. 
Microthyrium microscopicum Desm., on leaves. Me. 
Mycosphaerella fraxinicola (Schw.) House (Phyllosticta viridis Ell. 
& Kell.), leaf spot. , Widespread east of Rocky Mts, Mycosphae- 
rella spp..(M. effigurata (Schw.) House, N. Y.3;  M. fraxini Niessl, 
Va. and M. maculiformis (Pers. ex Fr. Schroet.’ Me.) also reported 
on fallen leaves. 
Nectria cinnabarina Tode ex Fr., on branches. La., Me. N. coccinea 
Pers. ex Fr., branch & trunk canker. Northeastern States. 
Phoradendron flavescens (Pursh) Nutt. including var. macrophyllum 
Engelm,,-mistletoe, South Central States to Pacific Coast. 
Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew. Northeastern 
and Central States, Pacific Coast. 
Phyllosticta fraxinicola (Currey) Ell. & Ev. (P. fraxini Ell. & Mart.), 
leaf spot. Eastern and Central States. 
P. innumera Cke. & Harkn., leaf spot. Calif, (=P. viridis?) 
(P. viridis (Ell. & Kell.): liycosphaerella fraxinicola. 


f 
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FRAXINUS--Continued 


4 


Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot.” Ariz., Texas. (On 
all Fraxinus spp. tested.) de 


_ Physalospora obtusa (Schw.) Cke., on branches. New England to Ala. 


See Diplodia infuscans. 

Piggotia fraxini Berk. & Curt., ae spot. General east of Plains, 
Wash. , ‘ 

Polyporus spp. (P. admirabilis Pk., P. adustus Willd. ex Fr., P. bi- 
formis Klotzsch, P. cinnabarinus Jacq. ex. Fr., P. dichrous Fr., 
P. gilvus (Schw.) Fr., P. hirsutus Wulf ex Fr., P. pargamenus Fr., 
P. pinsitus Fr., P. pulchellus Schw, P. spraguei Berk. & Curt., 

P, spumeus Sow. ex Fr., P. squamosus Huds. ex Fr.,P. sulphureus 
Bull,ex Fr., P. versicolor L. ex Fr., P. zonatus Fr.), wood 
rot, mostly. logs and dead trees, sometimes wound rot of living trees. 

Poria spp. (P. langloisii Murr., P. nitida Alb. & Schw., P. punctata 
Fr., P. semitincta (Pk.) Cke., P. undata Pers. and others), 
wood rot,. logs and slash. 

Puccinia peridermiospora (Ell. & Tr.) Arth. (P. fraxinata Arth.), 
rust (0, I). General east of Great Plains. II and III on Spartina 
spp. 

Ramularia fraxinea J. J.-Davis, on leaves. Wis. 

(Rhizoctonia crocorum (Pers.) DC.): Helicobasidium purpureun. 

R. solani Kiihn, seedling blight.- Okla.: 

Schizophyllum commune Fr., wood rot, sometimes on living trees. Cos- 
mopolitan. 

Septobasidium spp. (S. curtisii (Berk. & Desm.) Boed. & Stein) S. pa- 
touillardii Burt, S. Poenenpem ces tatut Burt, S. schweinitzii Burt), 
felt fungus. N. C. to Fla. 

Septogloeum fraxini Harkn., on leaves. Pacific Coast States. 

Septoria besseyi Pk., leaf spot. Iowa, Wis. 5S. leucostoma Ell. & Ev., 
Ind., Mass., Texas. S. submaculata Wint., Mo., Texas. 

S. fraxini Desm., leaf spot and twig blight. Mass. to Minn., Fla. 
and Le. 

(Sphacrographiun fraxini (Pk.) Sacc.): Cornularia spina 

(Sphacronema fraxini Pk. and S. spina Berk. & Rav. ): Cornularia 
spina. 

Sphaeropsis spp. (S. biformis Pk., S. fertilis Pk., 5S. hyalina 
Berk. & Curt., 5S. nubilosa Ell. & Barth,, S. profundae Tehon & 
Daniels), on branches, ?canker. Widespread. (In part, the coni- 
dial stage of Physalospora. obtusa and P. mutila). 

Stereum spp. (S. fuscum (Schrad. ex Fr.) quel., 5S. gausapatum Fr., 
S. versiforme Berk. & Curt. and others), wood rot of logs and’ tin- 
ber. 

Trametes rigida Berk. & Mont., on wood. Ark., La. 

Valsa spp. (V. ambiens Pers. ex Fr., V. fraxinea Pk., V. grisea Pk., 
V. leucopsis Ell. & Ev.), on branches. Widespread. 
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FRAXINUS AMERICANA L., WHITE ASH. Forest tree of Growth Regions 20, 
aa, 23, 2h, 25, Ale 28, 29, 30. 


Cercospora fraxinites Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Texas, 

Cucurbitaria fraxini Ell. & Ev., on branches. W. Va. 

Cylindrosporium:fraxini (Ell. & Kell.) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Md, 
to Mich. and ee Pacific Coast. C. fraxinicola Dearn. & House, 
N.-Y¥. 

Dicoccum nebulosum Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Wis. ' 

Diplodia infuscans Ell. &’Ev. and Diplodia Sp. on branches, ?canker. 
Northeastern States, 

Fomes fraxinophilus (Pk.) Sacc,, heart rot (of Living Seat Ind. 
to Miss.; Okla. and Iowa.: 

Gloeosporium aridum Ell. & Ev., leaf scorch, Mass. to N. C., Iowa 
and Wis, 

‘G. decipiens £11. & Ev., on leaves.:* Kans. 

Laestadia fraxinicola (Curt. & Pk.):Sacc., on iia 

Leptosphaeria fraxini Ell, & Ev., on leaves.: Mo, 

Mycosphaerella fraxinicola (Schw.) House, leaf spot. Conn, to Fla., 
Kans. and:Minn. 

Phyllactinia corylea Pers, ex Karste, powdery mildew. Mich. and 
Ohio to Iowa, 

Phyllosticta ‘fraxinicola (Currey) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. N. Y. to 
Miss. and-Mo, (P. viridis Ell. &* Kell. }: Mycespheerella fraxini- 
cola. 

Physalospora obtusa éSchw.) Cke., on branches. N. Y. to Ala. 

Phytomonas rhizogenes Riker ins al. ¢ ‘hairy ‘root. Iowa and Nebr. to 
Okla. ' “* 

Piggotia aie nets he si leaf spot. Me. to Miss., Okla. and 
Iows. eal : 

Puccinia iil (Ell. & Tr.) Arth., rust (0; I). General 
east of Great -Plains. id ; 

a ae besseyi Pk., lcaf spot. Wis. S- Fraxini Westd., Mich., 

Mo. S. leucostoma Ell. & Ev., Ind. S. submaculata Wint., Mo. 

Syhaerepsis Pas es See Diplodia and naa teeienien 


‘-FRAXINUS -NIGRA ue .rsh., BLACK ASH. ‘Forest ‘ne of Growth aapene 22, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 





Cytcspora annularis Ell. & Ev., twig canker. Iowa, 
Gloeosporium -sridum Ell. & Holw., leaf ‘spot. Wis. 
Marssonina fraxini Ell. & Davis, leaf spot, Wis. 
Nectria coccinea Pers, ex Fr., canker, N. Ye 
Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst. Central States. 
Piggotia fraxini Berk. & Cke., leaf spot.- N. C., Wis. 4 
Polyporus hisnidus Bull. ex Fr,, heart rot (of living trees). Mich. 
Puccinia peridermiospora (mil. & ores Arth., rust (0, I). Mass. to 
Md. and Minn, 
Septoria fraxini ccs leaf "spot. Mich., Ohio. 








FRAXINUS CREGONA Nutt., OREGON ASH. Forest tree of Growth Regions l, 2, 
35 he 56 


Cylindrosporium fraxini (Ell. & Kell.) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Calif, 
to Wash, 


Phyllactinia ponpeae Pers. ex Karste, powdery mildew, Calif, to 
Wash, 


Phyllosticta innumera Cke. & Harkn. (=P, viridis Ell. & Kell.?), on 
leaves, Calif. to Wash, 

. Piggotia fraxini Berk. & Cke., leaf spot, Wash. 

Septogloeum fraxini Harkn., leaf spot, Calif. to Wash, 


FRAXINUS PENNSYLVANICA Marsh., RED ASH (including var. LANCEOLATA 
(Borkh.) Sarg. = F. viridis Michx. f., GREEN ASH). For- 
est trees of Growth Regions 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 2h, 


25, 26, 27, 28, 29 30; also 12 and 17 for var, lanceolata. 


Cereospora fraxinites Ell, & Ev., leaf spot. Ala. C. texensis Ell, 
& Gall., Texas, 

Cercosporella trichophila J, ¥. Davis, on leaves. Wis, 

Cryptosphaeria millepunctata Grev,, on dead branches, N. Dak, 

Cucurbitaria fraxini Fll. & Ev., cn branches. N. Dak. 

Cylindrosporium fraxini (Ell, & Kell.) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Mich, 
to Kans. and N. Dak, C. minus Ell. & Kell., Kans, 

Cytospora annularis Ell. & Ev.; canker, dieback. Ind., Iowa, C. cer- 
atophora Sacec,, on branches, W, Va, 

Diplodia rhizogena Ell. & Barth., on exposed roots. Kans, 

Fomes fraxinophilus (Pk,.) Sacc., heart rot, N. Dak. and Mont, to Ariz. 
and N, Mex. 

Gloeosporium aridum Ell. & Holw., anthracnose. W. Va. G. decipiens 
Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Minn, to Kans, and Texas. G. fraxineum Pk., 

-Mich., N. Y., Wis. : ; ‘ 

Hendersonia fraxini Ell, & Barth., on dead branches, Kans. 

Heterodera maricni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Okla. 

Mycosphaerella fraxinicola (Schw,) House, on leaves. N. Y. to N. C, 
and Ill ° 

Nectria sphaerospora Ell, & Ev. (Chilonectria crinigera (E. & E.) 
Sacc.), on dead bark. Nebr, 

(Phoma infossa Ell. & Ev.): Cytospora minuta. N. Y. 

Phyllactinia corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew, Mich. and Ind. 
to Kans, and N. Dak,’ 

Phyllosticta fraxinicola (Currey) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Kans., Mo., 
Wis. (P. viridis Ell, & Kell.): Mycosphaerella fraxinicola. 

Piggotia fraxini Berk. & Curt., leaf spot. Northeastern States to 
Texas, 

Puccinia peridermiospora (Ell. & Tr.) Arth., rust (0, I), General. 

Schizothyrella fraxini Fill. & Ev., on fallen leaves, Kans, 

Septoria besseyi Pk., leaf spot. Wis, S. fraxini Desm., N. Dak. 

Sphaeropsis spp. (S. biformis Pk., S. fertilis Pk. and others), 


canker, Ceccasional. (In part, the conidial stage of Physalospora 
obtusa ) 
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FRAXINUS UUADRANGULATA Michx., BLUE ASH. Forest tree of Growth Regions 
22, 23, 2h, 25, 27, 28. 


Gloeosporium fraxineum Pk., on leaves. Ill. 

Mycosphaerella fraxinicola (Schw.) House, leaf spot. Kans., Mo. 
Phoradendron flavescens (Pursh) Nutt., mistletoe. Ind. 
Phyllactinea: corylea Pers. ex Karst., powdery mildew. Ind., Mich. 
Puccinia peridermiospora (Tr. & Ell.) Arth., rust (0. I). Ill., Pa. 
Septoria submaculata Wint., leaf spot. Mo. 


FRAXINUS VELUTINA Torr., VELVET ASH (including a number of varieties-- 
ARIZCNA ASH, DESERT ASH, and others). Growth regions 
9, 10, 11, LA, 16, 175 2 


Cylindrosporium fraxini (Ell. & Kell.) Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Okla. 
Fomes fraxinophilus Pk., heart rot. Ariz., N. Mex. 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Ariz. 
Mycosphaerella fraxinicole (Schw.) House, leaf spot. Okla. 
Phoradendren flavescens var. macrophyllum Engelm., mistletoe. Ariz., 
N . Mex . 
‘ Puecinia peridermiospora (Tr. & Ell.) Arth., rust (0, I). Kans., Texas. 


FREMONTIA (STERCULIACEAE) 


FREMONTIA CALIFCRNICA bees CALIFCRNIA.FREMONTIA, Evergreen shrub of 
‘ Growth Regions 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, sometimes cult. as orna- 
mental, ‘ 


Ascochyta fremontiae Harkn.,.leaf spot. Calif. 
Verticillium alboatrum Reinke & Berth; wilt, Calif. 


FUCHSIA ( ONAGRACEAE) 


FUCHSIA spp. . Shrubs and trees of Mexico and S. America, cult. in the 
open in Calif. and as pot plants under glass. 


Botrytis cinerea Pers., shoot blight. 

Didymella fuchsiae Cke. & Harkn., on stems, Calif. 

Diplodia fuchsiae Cke. & Harkn., on stems. Calif. . 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Oreg. 

Spotted wilt, Lycopersicon virus 3 (Brittlebank) Smith, Lethum aus- 
traliense Holmes, tomato spotted wilt virus. Calif. 
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GARCINIA (GUTTIFERAE) 


GARCINIA MANGOSTANA L., MANGOSTEEN. Malayan tree bezring edible fruit, oc- 
casionally cult. in tropical America. 


Corticium koleroga (Cke.) Héhn., thread blight. P. R. 
Glomerella. cinguiata (Ston.) Spauld. & Schrenk, leaf spot. Md. (Green- 
house). 


GARDENIA (RUBIACEAE) 


GARDENIA JASMINOIDES Ellis (G. florida L.), CAPE-JASMINE, GARDENIA. 
Flowering evergreen shrub of China, cult. in open in 
Southern States and Calif., and extensively under glass 
for cut flowers, The horticultural forms (G. fortunei 
and G. veitchii) are derived from the var. fortuniana 
Lindl. 


_ Botrytis cinerea Pers., bud rot (greenhouse plants). See bud drop. 

Capnodium spp., sooty mold. Gulf States. 

Cephaleuros virescens Kze., algal spot. Gulf States, P. R. 

Erysiphe polygoni DC., powdery mildew. Texas. 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. General 

Mycosphaerella gardeniae Cke., on leaves. Ga. 

Phomopsis gardeniae Hansen & Barrett, canker, stem gall. Calif., and 
widespread on greenhouse plants. 

Phyllosticta sp., leaf ‘spot. lMiss., N. J., Texas. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Texas. 

Phytomonas sp., bacterial leaf spot. N. J. 

Rhizoctonia sp., leaf'spot. N. J. 

Bud drop--physiogéenic, often due to excessive scil moisture and to 
temperature fluctuations; sometimes ascribed to bacterial or Botry- 
tis infecticn cf buds but this is probably secondary. Widespread 
in greenhouse culture. ’ 

Chlorosis--physiogenic, unfavorable soil reaction (pH too high); may 
also be due to low soil temperature in greenhouse culture. 


ARRYA (GARRYACEAE, CORNACEAE) 
GARRYA spp. (chiefly G. ELLIPTICA Dougl.) SILK TASSEL BUSH, TASSEL TREE 
Evergreen shrubs or small trees of Growth Regions l, 4, 
5; 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 203; cult. es ornamentals. 


Cercospora garryse Harkn., leaf spot. Calif., Texas. 
C. glomerata Harkn., Calif. 
Cytospora foliicola Lib., on leaves. Calif. 
Dothichiza garryae Bonar, on leaves. Calif. 
Harknessiella purpurea (Phil. & Harkn.) Sacc., on leaves, Calif. 
Lembosia lucens (Harkn.) Sacc., on stems. Calif. 
Phyllosticta garryae Cke. & Harkn., leaf spot. Calif., Texas. 
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GARRYA--Continued 





Phymatotrichum cmnivorum (Shear) Dug.,-root rot. Texas. 
Podosporiella humilis Ell. & Ev., on leaves. Calif. 


GAULTHERIA (ERICACEAE) ; 


GAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS L., TEABERRY, WINTERGREEN. Small evergreen shrub 
of Growth Regions 21, 22, 23, 2h, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Source of natural cil -of wintergreen. 


Botryosphaeria ribis Gross. & Dug. on stems.- Mass. 

(Asterina gaultheriae M. A. Curtis): Schizothyrium gaultheriae 

Cercospora gaultheriae Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. N. J., Wis. 

Discosia maculicola Gerard, leaf spot. N. J. 

Microsph2era alni DC. ex Wint., powdery mildew. Md. 

} Mycosphaerella gaultheriae (Cke. & Ell.) House, leaf spot. Me. to 
Md. and W. Va. 

Pezizella oenotherae (Cke. & Ell.) Sacc. (Hainesia lythri Desm.) on 
stems and leaves. 

Phyllosticta gaultheriae Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Northeastern States. 

Schizothyrium gaultheriae (Curt.) Héhn., leaf spot. Me. to Va. and Wis. 

Synchytrium vaccinii Thomas, red leaf gall. N. J. 

Venturia gaultheriae Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Mass., N. J., N. Y. 


GAULTHERIA SHALLON Pursh., SALAL. Evergreen shrub, bearing edible fruit, 
of Growth magecee: Rs Bs Ms ji 


Rianne gaultheriae (Ell. & Ev.) ies, on leaves. Calif., Wash. 
Dermatea brunneo«pruinosa Zeller; on leaves. Oreg. 
Leptosphaeria gaultheriae Dearn., on dead stems. Oreg. 
Lophodermium exaridum (Cke. & Pk.) Sacc., on leaves. Calif. 
Meliola nidulans (Schw.) Cke., black mildew. Calif, 
Mycosphaerella gaultheriae (Cke. & Ell.) House, leaf spot. Alaska. 
Calif., Oreg., Wash. 
Pestalotia (Pestalozzia) gibbosa Harkn., leaf spot. Calif., Oreg., 
Wash. 
Phacidium gaultheriae Dearn., on stems. Calif. to Wash. 
Phyllosticta gaultheriae Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. Calif. to Wash. 
P. shallon Dearn., Wash. 





GAYLUSSACIA (ERICACEAE) 


GAYLUSSACIA spp., HUCKLEBERRY. Small shrubs, bearing edible fruit, 
evergreen southward, of Growth Regions 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30. 


Ceuthospora lunata Shear, on leaves, kd. 
Dimerosporium éllisii Sacc, (Meliola maculosa Ell, )s on Laneens: Miss. 
N. J. 
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GAYLUSSACIA--Continued 


Exobasidium vaccinii (Fckl.) Wor., leaf gall, shoot deformity. New 
England to Fla. and Wis. 

Guignardia vaccinii Shear, leaf blight. Md. 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Godey, roct knot. Okla. 

Microsphaera alni var. vaccinii (Schw.) Salm., powdery mildew. Wide- 
spread. . 

Monilia peckiana Sacc. & Vogl., on leaves. N. Y. 

Ophiodothella vaccinii Boyd, leaf spot. Texas. 

Pucciniastrum myrtilli (Schum.) Arth., rust (II, III). New England 
to Va. and Wis. (O and I on Tsuga canadensis.) 

Ramularia effusa Pk., on leaves. Wis. 

Rhytisma vaccinii Fr., tar spot. Mass. 

Sporonema oxycocci Shear, on leaves. Md. 

Synchytrium vaccinii Thomas, red leaf gall. N. J. 

Thelephora micheneri Berk. & Ckee, W. Va. 

Valsa delicatula:Cke. & Ell., on stems. Mass., N. J. 

(Venturia maculosa Ell.): Dimerosporium ellisii 


GELSEMIUM (LOGANIACEAE) 


- GELSEMIUM SEMPERVIRENS (L.) Ait., CAROLINA JESSAMINE. Twining shrub or 
vine of Growth Regions 28, 29, 30, also cult. as an orna- 
mental. 


Asterina stomatophora Ell. & Mart., black spot. Fla. 
Capnodium grandisporum Ell. & Mart., sooty mold. Miss. 
Nectria rubicarpa Cke., on stems. Ala., S. C. 

Phyllosticta gelsemii Ell. & Ev., leaf spot. N. J. 
Physalospora rhodina (Berk. & Curt.) Cke., on stems. S. C. 


GENIPA (RUBIACEAE) 
GENIPA AMERICANA L., Forest tree of tropical America. 


Amazonia tehoni Toro, P. R. 
Asterina genipae Ryan, black spot. P. R. 
Phylkachora genipae Stevens & Dalbey. P. R. 


GENISTA (LEGUMINOSAE) 


GENISTA spp., BROOM. Deciduous to half-evergreen shrubs of Europe and 
Africa, cult. as ornamentals chiefly in Zone V and 
Southward; G. TINCTORIA L., WOADWAXEN, DYER'S GREENVWEED, 
is hardy to Zone II and is locally naturalized in the 
Eastern States. See also Cytisus, 


Cytospora sp., on branches. WN, Y. e.5 





— — 














GENISTA--Continued 


Diplodia sp., on branches, ?dieback. Calif,, N. Jd. 

Dothidea tetraspéra Berk. & Br. (?D. collecta (Schw.) Ell. & Ev.), on 
branches. N. Jd. 

Diaporthe medusaea Nit. (D. rudis (Fr.) Nit.), on branches. N. J. 

Erysiphe polygoni DC., powdery mildew. Mo. 

Phoma genista P. Brun., on branches. Calif. 

(Phomopsis rudis (Fr.) Nit.): Diaporthe medusaea. 

Physalosnora obtusa (Schw.) Cke., cn branches. N. J., N. Y. 

Uromyces genistae-tinctoriae (Pers.) Wint., rust (II, III). Calif. 


GINKGO (GINKGOACEAE) 


4 GINKGO BILOBA L., GINKGO, MAIDENHAIR TREE. Deciduous tree of E. China, 
cuit. as shade tree in Zone IV. 


Fomes meliae (Underw.) Murr., wound ret. Md. 

Glomerelle cingulata (Ston.) Spauld. & Schrenk., on leaves. Md. 

Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, root knot. Miss. 

Phyllostict2 ginkgo Brun., on leaves. Md., Pa., Va. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Texas. 

‘Polynorus spp. (P. hirsutus Wulf ex Fr., P. lacteus Fr., P. tulipiferus 
(Schw.) Overh., P. versicolor L. cx Fr,,)-, sapwood rot, sometimes 
on living trees. 





GLEDITSIA (LEGUMINOSAE) 





} GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS L., HONEYLCCUST. Deciduous tree of Growth Regions 
4 16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30; including also 

G. AQUATICA Marsh., WaTERLOCUST, of Growth Regions 20, 

255 20, 29, We 


(Botryosphacri: rhizogena (Berk.) Sacc.): Nectriella rhizogena. 
Cerccspora ccndiensata Ell. & Kell., leaf spot. JI11. to Kans., Nebr. 
and Wis. 
C. olivacea (Berk. & Rav.) Ell., Il]. and Iowa to Miss. and N. C. 
Cucurbitaria recuperata Theiss. (Botryosphaeria gleditschiae (Schw. ) 
Sace.), cn branches. S. Ce 
Cytcospora gleditschiae (Hll. & Barth.) Ferd. & Winge, on dead branches. 
Kans. ; , 
Dacdalea ambigua Berk. and D. elegans (Spreng.) Fr., ‘wood wt. 
Southern States. 
Dothicrella gleditschiae Grove. on branches. Miss., S. C. 
Fomes spp. (F. applanatus (Pers. ex Fr.) Gill., F.. connatus (Weinnm. 
ex Fr.) Gill., FF. igniarius var. laevigatus (Fr.) Overh., 
F. marmoratus (Berk. & Cke.) Cke. and fF. meliae (Underw.) Murr.), 
heart rot of standing trees and wood rot of logs. Widespread; the 
last 3 spp. prevailingly in the South. 


















GLEDITSIA--Continued 


Ganoderma curtisii Berk. and G. lucidum (Leyss ex Fr.) Karst,wood rot, 


G1 838 ee ponies seh Sch, Baby ok Livi rafiches.. {ns Scuthern States. 


Glomerella ton. Spauid ° Sehrenk., OM ‘le es. Md. 
Haplosporelia els gleditschiae Greve, on anchor: S. ?conidial stage 


cf Physalospora rhodina.) H. gleditschiicola raed Ell. & Ev., 
on branches. Kans, (?Physelospora cbtusa) 
Libertella gleditschiae Wint., cn dead branches. Mo. 
Linospora gleditsiae Miller & Wolf, tar spot. Swuthcrn States to Nebr. 
and Texas. 
Macrcphema mamillaris (Berk. & Cke.) Tassi, cn branches. S. C. 
(M. triacanthi (Sacc.) Berl. & Vogl.): Dothiorella gleditschiae 
(Melasmia hypcphylla (Berk. & Rav.) Sacc. and M. gleditschiae (LeV.) 
Ell. & Ev.): Linospora gleditsiae 
Microsphaera alni DC. ex Wint., powdery mildew. Widespread. 
Nectria cinnebarina Tode ex Fr., cn branches. Ala., Mich. S. C. 
Parcdiella perisporioides (Berk. & Cke.) Speg., on leaves. Mo. 
(Phoma mamillaris (Berk. & Curt.) Sacc.): Macrophoma m. 
(P. triacanthi Sacc.): Dothiorella gleditschiae 
Phoradendron flavescens (Pursh) Nutt., mistletce. Ind., Texas. 
Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., root rot. Okla., Texas. 
Physalospcra obtusa (Schw.) Cke., cn branches, ?dieback, Widespread. 
(Reported variously as Sphaeria gleditschiae Schw., Svhaeropsis tri- 
acanthi Ell. & Barth., and Haplcsporella ies ‘la (Cke.) Ell. 
& Ev.) 
P. rhodina (Berk. & Cart.) Cke. (Diplcdia natalensis Evans), on 
branches. Ala., S. C. 
Phytomones rhizogenes Riker et al, hairy rcot. Central States. 
Polyporus spp. (P. adustus Willd. ex Fr., P. albus Huds. ex Fr., 
P. arculerius Batsch ex Fr., P. hydnoides Sw. ex Fr., 
P. pargamenus Fr., P. sulphureus Bull. ex Fr. P. supinus Sw. ex 
Fr., P. tulipiferus (Schw.) Overh., P. versicolor L. ex Fr.), 
wood rot, occasicnally cn living trees. 
Ravenelia opaca Diet., rust (III). Ill. 
Schizophyllum ccmmune Fr., wood ret, wound rot. Cosmopolitan. 
Septobasidium curtisii (Berk. & Desm.) Boed. & Stein, felt fungus. 
Ark., La. 
(Sphaeropsis gleditschiaze Cke.): Dcthiorella g. (S. gleditschiicola 
Cke. and S. triacanthi Ell. & Barth.): Physalcspora cbtusa. 
(S. mamillaris Berk. & Cke.): Macrcphoma m. 
Thyrcnectria denigrata (Wint.) Seaver (T. sphaerospcra (Ell. & Ev.) 
Seaver), twig and branch canker, Mass. tc S. C., La. and Nebr. 
Valsaria insitiva Ces. & DeNot., on branches. Nebr.,-Va. V. notar- 
isii (Mont.) Sacc., Iowa. 4 
Xylaria mali Fromme, root rot. V3. 
Witches'-brcoom, Robinia virus 1 (Hartley & Haasis) Smith, fhlcrogenus 
robiniae Holmes. Ky., Ohio, W. Va. 


GLEDITSIA JaPONICA Miq., JAPANESE HONEYLOCUST. Tree of E. Asia, cult. 
in Zcne V. 





RAAT IR rete TIE 


Thyrcnectria austro-americana (Speg.) Seeler, wilt, canker. Mass. 
(Division of Mycology and Disease Survey.) 




















FUNGI PREVICUSLY UNREPCRTED FROM MIssOURIL/ 


John B. Routien 


During the growing season of 1940, the writer collected fungi in 
various parts of Missouri. Most of the collections were made in oak for- 
ests, but some of the more interesting species came from stands of Pinus 
echinata Mill. in the southern part of the State. The best collecting 
periods were from the latter part of April till the middle of June and 
during the last part of August after rains. 


In this list are the names of fungi that have not previously been 
reported from Missouri. Publications by-.Maneval (4, 5), and by Glatfelter 
(2), who’ prepared a list of -Agarics and other fungi found near St. 
Louis, Missouri, were used as sources of the names of fungi already re- 
ported for the State. Under each itemized group the species are arranged 
alphabetically. Data about the distribution, new hosts, etc., are given 
when they would be valuable. If the species was collected only one or 
two times, no specisl mention is made of the fact; if it was collected 
at least three or four times, the word "common" is used, even though the 
collections may have been made within a very short time. After each 
species is the name of the place or places where it was collected. Un- 
less there is a statement to the contrary, the specimens were identified 
by the author. The collections are in his herbarium, but duplicates of 
almost all species are in the herbarium of the Department of Botany, Un- 
iversity of Missouri. 


Miyxomyceteae 


Arcyria cinerea Pers, Eminence, Columbia. Common. 

Arcyria incarnata Pers. Ashland. 

Arcyria nutans Grev. Columbia. 

Badhamia capsulifera Berk. Columbia. Macbride and Martin (3) report 
this only from Iowa and Colorado. : 

Ceratiomyxa fruticulosa Macbr. Columbia, Meramec State Park. Common, 

Comatricha laxa Rost. Ashland. 

Comatricha nigra Schroeter. Meramec State Park. 

Comatricha typhoides Rost. Meramec State Park. 

Craterium leucoceph2lum Ditmar. Ashland, Columbia. 

Didymium minus Morgen. Mineola. . 

Didymium squamulosum Fr. Meramec State Park. Common. 

Fuligo cinerea Morgan. Auxvasse, 

Hemitrichia vesparium Macbr. Ashland. 

Mucilago spongiosa Morg. Ashland, Cclumbia, Mineola. 

Physarum cinereum Pers. Eminence, Mineola. 

Physarum leucophaeum Fr. Columbia. 

Physarum melleum Massee. Mineola. ; 

Physarum viride Pers. Columbia, Osage Beach (Camden Co.). Common. 

Physarum viride var. incanum Lister. Osage Beach (Camden Co.) 

Stemonitis ferruginea Ehr. Ashland. : 





+/ The collecting of the fungi was made possible by a grant from 
the University Research Council, University of Missouri. 
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Stemonitis fusca Roth. Ashland. a aaa 
Stemonitis splendens Rost. Ashland, - Common. 
Trichia favoginea Pers, Ashland, 





Ascomyceteae 
Discomycetes 








Aleuria aurantia (Pers.) Fckl. Eminence. 

Dasyscypha nivea (Hedw.) Sacc.. Identified by F. J. Seaver. Columbia; 
Meramec State Park, Mineola. Common, 

Helotium renisporum. Identified by F. J. Seaver. Eminence. 

Humarina leucoloma (Hedw.) Seaver, Identified by F. J. Seaver. Columbia. 

Lamprospora carbonaria (Fckl.) Seaver. Mineola. 

Morchella conica Pers. Columbia. 

Patella gregaria (Rehm) Seaver. Columbia, 

Patella melaloma (Alb. & Schw.) Seaver. Identified by F. J. Seaver. 
Near Jefferson City. 

Paxina acetabulum (L.) Kuntze, Columbia, j 

Paxina subclavipes (Phill. & Ellis) Seaver. Verified by F. J. Seaver. 
Near Jefferson City, Meramec State Park, Common, . 

Peziza clypeata Schw. Meramec State Park. 

Peziza fimeti (Fckl.) Seaver. Columbia, 

Peziza succosa Berk. Identified by F, J. Seaver. Columbia. 

Scodellina grandis (Pers.) Seaver. Identified by F. J. Seaver, 

Sphaerospora brunnea (Alb. & Schw.) Massee, Columbia. 








Trichopeziza capitata (Pk.) Sacc. Identified by F. J. Seaver. Columbia. 
Pyrenomycetes 

Amphisphaeria quercetis Cke. & Mass. (Probably) Identified by L. E. 

Wehmeyer. On bark of oak, Meramec State Park. 
Bombardia coprophila (Fr.) Kirsch. Identified by Roy F. Cain. Columbia. 
Eutypella maclurae (Cke. & Ell.) Ell. & Ev. On fallen limb of Maclura 

pomifera (Raf.) Schneid. Columbia, ; : 
Eutypella platani (Schw.) Sacc, Identified by L. E. Wehmeyer. On rot- 5 


ting log of Platanus occidentalis L. Columbia. 

Exosporium tiliae Link. Identified by L. E. Wehmeyer. On stem of 
Tilia sp. Weramec -State Park, 

Hypoderma lethale Dearness. Identified by Mi. L. Lohman and G. D. Darker. 
Collected once on-Pinus echinata Mill. near Eminence, Missouri. A 
number of trees were infected by this Hypoderma, and the death of some 
of the needles bearing the fruiting-bodies .was presumably due to this 
fungus. This collection is of especial interest because, according to 
G. D. Darker in a letter to the writer, the fungus "has usually been 
considered an-eastern seaboard species". . 

Hypoxylon multiforme Fr.-+ On decaying oak log. Columbia, Eminence, 

Hysterogreaphium flexuosum (Schw.) Rehm, Identification verified by M. L. 
Lohman. On oak twig on tree. Meramec State Park. 

Leptosphaeria doliolum (Pers.) de Not. Identified by L. E. Wehmeyer. 

On overwintered stems of Aster or Solidago. Meramec State Park. 











Rosellinia subiculata (Schw,) Sacc, Identified by L. E. Wehmeyer, On 
decaying log. Meramec State Park, 














Teliosporeae 
Uredinales 


Aecidium aesculi Ell. & Kellerm. Identified by W. E. Maneval. Collected 
on leaves of Aesculus glabra var. pallida-(Willd.) Kirchener near Ash- 
land by John Le Blum. Known previously only from-Kansas and Nebraska 
according to Arthur (1). 

Puccinia vicolae (Schun.) De C. (2) Aecial stage collected once on Hyban- 
thus concolor (Forst.) Spreng. in Meramec State Park, Franklin County. 
Specimens of. this collection were examined by G. B. Cannins who says 
in a letter that the spores are "slightly smaller than typical for 
Puccinia violae but hardly small enough for Puccinia ellisiana". The 
writer hopes to be able later to determine definitely by infection 
experiments which species this is. Hybanthus concolor would be a new 
host for either of the species. 

Uromyces hyperici (Spreng.) Curt. Collected once in Meramec State Park, 
Franklin County, on Hypericum cistifolium Lam. -This is a new host, 
but G. B. Cummins has informed the writer that he has found the rust 
on this species of host -in Indiana. In the 0 era gent herbarium at 
the University of Missouri this rust was found by W. E. Maneval on 
specimens of H. cistifolium thst had been collected in 1932 at Waynes- 
ville and at Buckner, Mo. 

Uredinopsis mocrosperma (Cke.) Magn. - Pound once on fronds of Pteridium 
latiusculum (Desv.) Hicronymus near Eminence. This collection was of 
especial interest because the alternate host, Abies, is not native to 
Missouri and was not seen at any time during the collecting period. 























Basidiomyceteae 
Heterobasidiae 
Naematelia nucleata (Schw.) Fr. Columbia,. Mineola. - Common. 
Exidia gelatinosa (Bull.) Schroet. Columbia. Common, 
Dacrymyces ellisii Coker. Identified by G. W. Martin. Osage Beach 
(Camden Co.). 


Hymenomyceteae 
Thelephoraceae 


Thelephora multipartita Schw. Columbia, 
Clavariaceae 
Clavaria apiculata Fr. Eminence. 
Clavaria vermiculata Micheli. Columbia, Eminence. 
Lachnocladium semivestitum B. & C. Columbia, Jefferson City, Eminence. 
Common. ‘ 


Hydnaceae 


Steccherinum adustum (Schw.) Banker. Ashland, 
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Boletaceae 


Boletus alutaceus Morgan. W. H. Snell identified. this species. Eminence, 
.Boletus felleus BulI. ‘Eminence, Mountain View. Common. 
Boletus granulatus L. Eminence. Common. 
Boletus miniato-olivaceus Frost. Columbia. . 
Boletus modestus Pk. W. H. Snell says that the specimens sent to him 
are apparently representatives of this species. Eminence. 
- Boletus russellii Frost. Birch Tree, Eminence. 
Boletus underwoodii Pk. W. H. Snell says the specimens sent to him 
fit this species best. Eminence. 





Agaricaceae 


Agaricus abruptibulbus Pk. Eminence. | 

Agaricus arvensis Fr. Meramec State Park. 

Agaricus diminutivus Pk. Near Fredericktown. 

Amanita abrupta Pk. Eminence, 

Amanita caesarea Fr. Camdenton, Eminence. Common. 

Amanita flavoconia Atk. Eminence. Common. 

Amanita russuloides Pk. Iminence. 

Amanita spreta Pk. Eminence. 

Amanitopsis vaginata var. fulva Sacc. Camdenton, Birch Tree. Common. 

Amanitopsis vaginata var. livida Pk. Eminence, Columbia. 

Claudopus nidulans Fr. Ashland. 

Clitocybe laccata var. amethystina Bolt. Columbia, Meramec State 
Park. 

Coprinus ebulbosus Pk. Columbia. 

Coprinus radians Fr. Columbia, 

Coprinus radiatus Fr. Auxvasse. 

Crepidotus haerens Pk.‘ Columbia, 

Crepidotus versutus Pk. Meramec State Park, Mineola. 

Hygrophorus puniceus Fr. Eminence. Common in forest of Pinus echin- 
ata. Identified by L. R. Hesler. 

Hypholoma incertum var. sylvestris Kauff. Columbia. 

Inocybe calospora Quel. Mineola. 

Lactarius camphoratus Fr. Eminence. 

Lactarius volemus Fr. Columbia. 

Marasmius bellipes Morgan. Ashland. 

Marasmius epiphyllus Fr. Ashland, Columbia. 

Marasmius -magnisporus Murrill. Columbia. 

Marasmius opacus Berk. & Curt. Osage Beach (Camden Co.). 

Marasmius oreades Fr. Columbia. Common. 

Marasmius resinosus (Pk.) Sacc. Columbia. 

Marasmius siccus (Schw.) Fr. Columbia. , 

Pluteolus coprophilus Pk. Auxvasse,. 

Pluteus caloceps Atk. Columbic, 

Russula aeruginea Lindbl. Hayti. 

Russula fingibilis Britz. Eminence. The specimens best fitted this 

\ species, : 
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Russula foetens:Fr. Camdenton, Mineola. 
Russula fragilis Fr. Columbia 

Russula sanguinea Fr. hbnnnee. 
Russula turci Bres. Eminence. The specimens were nearest this species. 


Gasteromyceteaze 


Cyathus melanospermus (Schw.) de Toni.Columbia. 

Gasterella lutophila Zeller & Walker. Columbia. Developed on soil 
that was brought into the laboratory from the woods, watered and al- 
lowed to stand covered. 

Geaster limbatus Fr. Camdenton (Camden Co.), Columbia. 

Geaster mirabilis Mont. Eminence. 

Geaster umbilicatus Fr. Sense of Morgan. Eminence. 

Ithyphallus impudicus Fr. Columbia. 

Lycoverdon umbrinum Batsch. Cclumbic. 

Mycenastrum corium Desv. Columbis. 

Scleroderma lyconerdioides Schw. Near Jefferson City. 
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FRUIT DISEASES IN IDAHO, 1940 





Earle C. Blodgett 


The following list of fruit diseases has been compiled from the 
records of inguiries and cf field observations on the occurrence and prev- 
alence of these diseases during 1940. Most of the notes were made during 
the field trips of June 3 - 14, August 9 - 15, August 19 - 23, and Sep- 
tember 2 - 15, These trips were not strictly of a survey nature and the 
following records were taken incidental to other work. Thus the list is 
complete only in that it includes ell diseases observed in 1940. The re- 
port is similar to those for 1936 - 1939 (1936-PDR 21:89-95, 1937; 
1937/38-PDR23: 238-245, 1939; 1939-PDR 24:177-182, 1940). 
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Parasitic Diseases 





1. Coryneum blight (Coryneum beijerinckii Oud.) of peach was 
widespread and more serious this year. Severe twig cankering and fruit 
spotting was noted in many orchards. (March - October.) 





2. Coryneum blight (C. beijerinckii) of epricot was general in 
northern Idaho appearing as leaf and fruit spotting. (May - Juue.) 





3. Powdery mildew (Podosphaera spp.) was present on sour cherry 
near Weiser but did not do much damage. June - September. ) 





4. Powdery mildew (P. spp.) on apple seedlings at Moscow and on 
Jonathan at Emmett and Twin Falls was severe. (April - September.) 


5. Powdery mildew (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae (Schw.) Berk and Curt.) 
of gooseberry was present at Emmett but not serious. (June.) 





6. Powdery mildew (S. pannosa (Wallr.) Lev.) on peach is fast be- 
coming a serious problem generally. Fruit infection is the most common 
phase. Nectarines were seriously affected. (June - September.) 


7. Powdery mildew (S. humuli (D. C.) Burr.) on raspberry was 
noted at Moscow and on dewberry at Boise. (June.) 


8. Fire-blight (Erwinia amylovora (Burr.) Com. S. A. B.) of pears 
was much more serious this year than last. Many young trees near Caldwell 
were killed, (June - September.) 








9. Fire-blight of apple (E. amylovora) was scattered with spur 
blight and twig killing. (June - September.) 


16. Crown g21l (Phytomonas tumefaciens (Sm. and Towns.) Bergey et | 
al.) of boysenberry canes was very serious in two plantings at Emmett and : 
Fruitvale. Similar injury wzs noted 2t Nampa on youngberry, (June.) ; 








11. Perennial canker (Neofabraea perennans (Zeller and Childs) 
Kienholz) was common on apple trees and fruit in northern Idaho orchards. 
Considerable loss of stored fruit, Jonathan and Romes, was recorded. 
(January - December. ) 





12. Leaf curl (Taphrine deformans (Berk.) Tul.) on peach was 
probably the most severe ever recorded in Idaho. The disease practically 
defoliated unsprayed trees in northern Idaho and for the first time ever 
known was severe on trees in southern Idaho; Fruitvale, Weiser, Emmett, 
Payette, Boise, Nampa, Parma. (April 10, - June.) Leaf curl (Exoascus 
spp.) was common on the wild chokecherry at Moscow and Kendrick. (ilay. ) 





13. Leaf spot, cane canker and dieback cf youngberry, boysenberry, 
and blackberry were again serious in most plantings. The disease was 
proved to be caused by Septoria spp., the fungus being identified by the 
writer and confirmed by Mr. J. A. Stevenson. 
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A similer destructive disease confined to the canes and noted only 
on blackberries at lioscow was associated with Glomerella cingulata (Schw.) 
Spaulding and Schrerk, The fungus was identified by Dr. a. E. Jenkins. 
This represents the first known record of this disease in Idaho. (April - 
September. ) 


14. Currant anthracnose (Pseudopeziza ribis Kleb.) was collected 
on red currants at Sandpoint. (August.) 





15. Spur blight (Mycosphaerelle rubina (Pk.) Jacz.) on red rasp- 
berry was noted at New Meadows. (June.) 





16. Strawberry leaf spot (ki. fragariae (Tul.) Lindau) was very 
severe, sctuelly causing serious losses at Lewiston, Coeur d'Alene, and 
Grangeville. (May - September.) 


17. Blue mold rot (Penicillium expansum (Lk.) Thom) was very com- 
mon and destructive on apples, pears, prunes, and cherries. (Storage and 
shipping seasons.) ~° 





18. Black mold rot (Rhizopus nigricans Ehr.) was more scrious 
than usual on peaches and prunes. Apparently a "build up" of inoculum 
has been taking ploce and sanitary measures are generally neglected. 
(September - October.) 

Rhizopus rot was serious on strawberry fruit. 





19. Apple scab (Venturia inaequalis (Cke.) Wint.) was generally 
present in northern Idaho, but only in local cases became severe. (Juue - 
October, ) 





20. Pear scab (V. pyrina Aderh.) was found to be destructive on 
pear fruit and foliage at St. Maries and Sandpoint. These represent the 
only known records of pear scab in Idaho since 1908, although the dis- 
ease has undoubtedly been present occasionally. (August - October.) 


21. Botrytis rot (Botrytis sp., prob. cinerea) caused consider- 
able damage to Anjou pears during the letter part of the growing season 
and after harvest at Coeur d'Alene. Rotting fruit was found throughout 
the trees but most commonly in lower branches. Infection occurred usually 
at worm holes or hail marks. Isolations from naturally infected fruit 
and inoculations into healthy Anjou and Rome Beauty fruits showed the 
fungus very active at room temperature. This is the first known record 
of botrytis rot on pome fruits in Idaho. (October.) 

Botrytis rot was noted alse on strawberries. 


22. Phytophthora rot ‘iia cactorum (Leb. and Cohn.) 
Schroet.) was destructive on Anjou pears in the same orchard where Botry- 
tis was found. Isolations from mturally infected fruit and inoculations 
of Anjou pears and Rome Beauty apples showed the fungus capable of pro- 
ducing a very rapid ret. This represents the first known record of Phy- 
tophthora rot on pears in Idaho. (October 1) 
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“Rosé and Lindegren (Journ. Agr. Res. 30: 463 - 468, 1925) found 
_ the disease on a Rome Beauty apple from Idaho (fruit then in storage at 
Chicago) but there is no assurance that it occurred naturally in Idaho. 


23. Root rot (prebably Armillaria mellea Vahl.) was noted on a 
mature apple tree at Gooding. A heavy mycelial mat was fcund under the 
bark at the crcwn. (September) ; 





24. Brown rot (Sclerotinia sp.) was found on prunes at Moscow in 
the Fruit Disease Orchard. This disease was reported on peaches in Idaho 
as early as 1908 although the record is not well substantiated. Abcut 
1918, brown rot was reported at-the Eastern destination on sweet cherries 
shipped from Idaho, but infection could lve cccurred from contaminated 
cars during transit. (September - Octcber.) 





Non=-Parasitic Diseases 





1. Winter injury was very slight this year. 


2. Hail injury was severe in seme orchards at Coeur d'Alene. 
Noted on pears. (October.) 


3. Bleck end of pear was present as usual but not serious this 
year. (September.) 


4. Hard énd cf pears cecurred in one orchard at Caldwell. (Sep- 
tember. ) 





5. Drought spot or gum spot cf prunes was less severe in scuthern 
Idaho but mcre serious than usuel‘in northern Idaho. (August - September.) 


6. Cracking of sweet cherries was not important this year. (June.) 


7. "“Deuble" sweet cherries were much mere commcn than usual. 
(May - June.) 





8, June yellows [genetic=leaf ‘variegaticn] cf strawberry was 
noted at Hagerman. (June.) 


9. Drought spct and ccrky core cf apple was common in northern 
Idaho but less severe this year. 


10. Lime-induceéed chlorosis was nore impcrtant in some localities 
and less impcrtant than usual in others. (June - September.) 


11. Spray injury: (a) One peach crcehard near Caldwell showed very 
severe bud, twig, and branch injury from a "dermant" spray cf lime sulphur. 
Some trees were just recovering and putting cut new growth when examined 
in June. (b) Starking and Delicious apple fruit at Post Falls were se- 
verely affected with lenticel injury. The trouble appeared about Aug- 
ust 12, two days after the last cover spray cf arsenate of lead and Avon 
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oil were applied. It is believed that the injury was associated with the 
spray applications. No symptoms were found on these apples on October l. 
(c) Many cases of arsenical injury to peach foliage were noted generally 
this year. The trouble was worse this year probably owing to above-nor- 
mal precipitation at critical times. Peach trees interplanted with ap- 
ples were seriously damaged. (d) Considerable leaf scorch injury oc- - 
curred on Anjou pears in a planting at Twin Falls. The circumstantial 
evidence indicated that the injury was due to arsenical sprays and aggra- 
vated by weather conditions. Bartlett pears‘in the same orchard and Anjou 
trees in »vartial shade were free from injury. (e) Lime-sulshur spray ap- 
plied to Jonathan apple trees at Twin Falls to control powdery mildew 
caused some loss from fruit and leaf burning. (September.) 


12. The loss of over 100 young peach trees in a portion of one 
orchard at Whitebird was attributed to soil conditions. The pH of the 
soil was 10.25 and many trees failed to start while others made a feeble 
growth and then died, (June - September.) 


13. Heat and wind injury was noted on the outer row (northwest 
corner) of a prune orchard ot Parma. Marginal burning and spotting of 
leaves was observed on exposed branches. (June.) : 


14. Bitter pit of apples (Grimes and Wealthy) was severe on two 
trees at Sandpoint. (August.) Whet was regarded as bitter nit of peaches 
was observed at Weiser. (Septembcr.) 





Virus Diseases 


: 1. Raspberr: mosaic (types not separated) was serious as usual. 
Bl:.ck cap plantings were severely affected and mosaic was also recorded 
on boysenberry, youngberry, dewberrics and blackberries. Marked delay in 
leafing out in the spring wes noted. (June - September.) 


2. Cherry mottle leaf was present as usual and the obscure troubles 
associated with it. (June - September.) 


3. Peach mettle, a tentative term, has been applied to a mottle 
leaf symptom on one naturally infceted tree and or several experimental 
budded trees. The virus (or cther factor) is easily transmitted by bud- 
ding. ; 


4. Witches’ broom of strawberry was reported as severe on a plant- 
ing at Coeur dtdlene. (dJune.) 


Miscellaneous Diseases - Causes Undetermined 





1. Strawberry: (a) The malformation of strawberry plants accom- 
panying cyclamen mitc injury was more severe than last year. Cat-facing 
of berries in one case was associated with a planting following alfalfa. 
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(b) In two plantings in northern Idaho and one in the southern part of 
the State, a "mildew-like"growth on petioles, pedicels and fruit was very 
destructive. Only mailed specimens were available and diagnosis was not 
certain. It seems quite certain that neither powdery mildew nor Botry- 
tis was responsible, 


2. Italian pruné: (2) Leaf curl was about as prevalent as us- 
ual but the cause is unknown. (b) Leaf spot was almost entirely absent 
on the two original trees used for budding tests but shoots from these 
buds on peach and prune trees showed scvere spotting. Prune trees bear- 
ing "diseased" buds are still healthy indicating in diseased buds the 
presence of some genetic abnormality, or a virus of a rather long incu- 
bation period. (c) Chlorosis and malformation of prune foliage in the 
orchard near Weiser was present as usual. Cutting out affected branches 
did not eliminate the trouble. (d) A new type of leaf deformity of 
Italian prune at Fruitland is under investigation. (e) Although seen be- 
fore, a severe, general development occurred this year of what is called 
prune "pickles" or gherkins. Prune fruits show few or many raised more or 
less spiny projections. These seem to disappear later in the season and 
little loss occurs, ; 


3. Apricot: (a) The leaf blotch condition was worse this year. 
It has, in several cases, been correlated with apricots growing on old 
apple land. (b) The odd leaf and bushy twig growth conditions has per- 
sisted in an orchard at Weiser for three seasons. ‘It was worse this year 


despite severe pruning out. (c) The so-called physiological spotting 
of apricot fruit was again general. (d) A dieback, defoliation, and 
leaf deformity ccndition was noted on one apricot tree at Bonners Ferry. 


4. Cherry: (a) Certain sour cherry trees in one orchard near 
Weiser bear fruit-similar to the pink fruit condition. Diagnosis is not 
certain. (b) The cherry "rosette type" trouble is still serious in cer- 
tain orchards near Weiser. (c) The "red leaf" of chokecherry is wide- 
spread having been observed generally from Weiser to Sandpoint. (d) A 
high percentage of seedling sweet cherry trees at Moscow were affected 
with severe fasciation. The trouble was noted also on Bing and Tartarian 
and on pears. 


5. Peach: (a) Further evidence has indicated that the serious 
peach trouble noted in Idaho for several years has become worse and is 
probably of virus type. A name has not been assigned tc this disease 
but it is similar to leaf casting yellows and yellow-red virosis (X Dis- 
ease). (b) The leaf spotting and defoliation of peach trees (noted in 
earlier reports) was very severe again in the same orchards and has been 
found in new, young plantings. In most cases, the condition is correlated 
with trees growing on old apple land indicating that arsenical residues 
may be responsible for the injury, There are, however, a few cases of 
similar leaf spotting and defoliation of peaches with slightly different 
symptoms and the trees are on "new" soil. (c) The tree noted in 1939 
affected with Calico was about the same this year. (d) Peach wart was 
noted in new orchards and worse in one surveyed in 1939. Considerable 


‘ 
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"crease wart" was observed in Rio Oso Gem fruit in two orchards. (e) In 
one planting at Twin Falls and two in Jerome, a peculiar "rough bark" 
condition of main branches and trunks of peach trees was observed. The 
trouble seems to become worse and each year (according to the grower) ‘af- 
fects more trees. Accompanying the rough bark is excessive gumming with 
marked reduction in vigor of tree. (f) The presence of small, odd shaped 
fruits among healthy, normal ones noted last year is now regarded as "But- 
tons" and related to fertilization especially in the J. H. Hale. (g) The 
trouble on peach trees at Moscow recorded in the 1939 report was said by 
Dr. L..M. Hutchins to be similar if not identical to what is known as 
"yellow spot." It was worse in the station orchard this year. (h) An 
apparently new trouble on peach fruit has been named "rusty spot." Af- 
fected fruits have rusty colored spots which shed the fuzz leaving a 
smooth or russetted bald spot in severe cases producing malformation. 

(PDR 25:27-28. Jan. 15, 1941.) 


6. Apple: (a) A collar rot type of injury has been very serious 
in one orchard of Delicious trees at Emmett and was noted on’ one tree at 
Parma. 


(Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


REPORTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT CF APPLE SCAB 





APPLE SCAB DEVELOPMENT IN RHCDE ISLAMD: The critical time for ap- 
ple scab (Venturia inaequalis) 1s rapidiy approaching and it is expected 
that the primary infection will occur within the next week or ten days. 
Samples of overwintered diseased leaves from five scattered orchards in 
Rhode Island have yielded perithecia of which less than half contain asci 
to date. The pathogen is most advanced at the College orchard (Kingston) 
where spores are just beginning to form in about 5 percent of the peri- 
thecia. Bud development varies from delayed dormant to pre-pink with the 
majority in the pre-pre-pink. The forecast rainy cooler weather should 
slow up bud development and hasten fungus development. The "pink" stage 
promises to be the time that primary infection will first take place. 





No rain has fallen between April 6 when 0.82 inches fell and 
April 24 when 0.62 inches fell with the exception of 0.05 inches on Ap- 
ril 14. Detailed data are shown below - 





Location Date *Pathogen Bud Stage 

(R. I.) development (McIntosh) 
Olneyville 4/19 20% C=-80% B Delayed dormant 
Manville 4/19 10% C-90% B Pre-pre-pink 
Meshanticut 4/20 50% C-50% B - 

Kingston 4/23 5% D-45% C-50% B Pre-pre-pink 
Olneyville L,/23 40% C-60% B Pre=pink 
Manville 4/23 20% C-80% B Pre=pink 
Meshanticut 4/23 30% C-70% B - 

B = perithecia but no asci; C -_ perithecia with asci but no spores; D - 


asci with immature spores only; E - asci with less than 10 percent mature 
spores. (Frank L. Howard, Rhode Island State College.) 
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APPLE SCAB DEVELOPMENT IN NEW YORK: (Reports from the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Departments of Entomology: and Plant Pathol- 


Ogy, Weekly News Letter Concerning Insect Pests and Plant Diseases, for 
dates indiccated.) 





Apple Scab Notes - Hudson Valley: Owing to the rainy season 
last year the scab carry over in many orchards in the Hudson Valley is 
much heavier this year than last. Even in orchards where trees were prac- 
tically free from scab there was corsiderable development on the leaves 
late in the season, so the carry over is greater than the percentage of 
scabby fruit would indicate. McIntosh leaves collected in Dutchess Coun- 
ty on March 26 had 2bout 75 percent of the perithecia with no colored 
spores but two leaves out of ten had a few with over 50 percent of the 
spores colored and these discharged spores in the laboratory. Similar 
leaves outside gave a light discharge during the rain on April 5. Samples 
collected from Orange and Ulster Counties on April 11 had 50 to 20 percent 
of the leaves, respectively, with some perithecia far enough advanced to 
discharge svores in the laboratory. Collections from Columbia County in- 
dicate about the same stage of develcpment. A light discharge of spores 
can be expected in scabby orchards with the next rain in the more ad- 
vanced sections of the Hudson Valley. D. H. Palmiter, April 14. 





Apple Scab in Western New York: Ina leaf sample of unsprayed Mc- 
Intosh gathered at Ithaca April 17 a slight discharge had taken place from 
10 percent of the perithecia, an additional 60 percent had over half the 
ascospores colored and 20 percent of the perithecia had less than half 
their spores colored. Another sample gathered Sunday morning April 20 
showed slight discharge had occurred from 16 percent of the perithecia 
and 74% of the perithecia with over half of the ascospores colored. No 
discharge was noted after 4 hours in moist chamber from the April 17 sam- 
ple, but the April 20 sample showed a moderate discharge in two hours. 











A McIntosh leaf sample from Penfield, Monroe County, mailed April 15 
showed too few perithecia for a count. No ascospores were shot in 24 
hours in moist chamber, 


A second Monroe County McIntosh sample from Chili mailed April 18 
showed over half the spores colored in 6 percent, less than half in 22 
percent, hyaline spores in 8 percent and 64 percent of the perithecia had 
not yet formed ascospores. This sample showed a very light shoot after 
18 hours in moist chamber, - W. D. Mills, April 21. 


Scab Note from Wayne County: Leaves collected in an orchard near 
Lyons on April 18 showed only an occasional peritheciun with any colored 
spores. Most of the perithecia had well developed asci, but no or few 
hyaline spores. Another sample from this orchard collected on April 20 
after two warm days showed 30 percent of the perithecia with over half 
of the spores colored, 35 percent with less than half of their spores 
colored, and 35 percent with no colored spores. Trap slides placed over 
the leaves in moist chamber showed a very light discharge after 14 hours. 
Leaves from an orchard in the lake zone showed about 10 percent of the 
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perithecia with less than half of the spores. colored, with most of the per- 
ithecia having well developed asci but few spores. 










With continued warm weather apparently we mey expect a rapid ad- 
vance in development in the lake zone within the next two or three days. 
F. H. Lewis, Department of Plant Pathology, Ithaca, N. Y., April 21. 


APPLE SCAB IN ILLINOIS: A survey to determine the abundance of per- 
ithecia this season showed that they were rare in southern Illinois, mod- 
erately abundant in some orchards in the western fruit section and very 
abundant in the central, eastern and northern sections. 






The first perithecia with mature (brown) ascospores were found on 
March 2 at Urbana. Very little advance was observed from this date until 
early April. During March the weather was uniformly cold, with very lit- 
tle rainfall. No warm rainy periods occurred during the entire month. 
Perithecia continued to show a very low percentage of mature spores 
throughout the month. It was observed that the ascospores were not as 

far advanced in maturity in southern Illinois as in the central part of 
the state, Extremely dry weather prevailed during the fall and winter in 
southern Illinois, and temperatures were very little different from the 
central section. In most years there is a normal difference of 2 to 2-1/2 
weeks in growth condition between the southern fruit section (Union and 
Johnson Countics) and the central section (Urbane). In the northern sec- 
tion the perithecia, on April 9, were in about the same’ stage as in 
southern Illinois but not as far advanced =s in the central section. 


























On March 31, rains first broke the lcng-continued dry period. The 
first 2 weeks in April were characterized by high temperatures (for this 
season of the year) and frequent, but not heavy, rains. Starting about 
April 1, a very rapid mturity of ascospores was noticed. For example, 

on March 31, at Urbana, 10 percent of perithecia showed mature ascospores, 
and of these not more than 10 percent of the asci had mature spores. On 
April 5, leaves collected under the same tree showed 76 percent of peri- 
thecia with brown ascospores, and of these ‘the majority had from 20 to 

80 percent of the asci with spores mature. By April 10, practically all 
perithecia examined were crowded with mature spores, Judging from re- 
sults with spore traps in the laboratory, it is probable that only light 
discharges of ascospores occurred before April 10. 









The epiphytology of spple scab this season will be of great inter- 
est because of the unusual weather conditions between April 1 and April 20. 
Following a very dry and uniformly cold March, the breaking of the apple 
buds was delayed, so that on March 31 the fruit buds were in the "silver 
tip" stage in the southern section and no breaking had occurred in the 
rest of the state. As a result of the abnormally high temperatures and 

a number of light rains, the buds showed a remarkably rapid development 
during the first two weeks in April. In the week of April 6 to 13 the 
fruit buds passed from the delayed dormant stage to the pink stage in 
southern Illinois and from the "silver tip" stage to the prepink stage 
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in the western section. At this date (April 20) apple trees in the 
southern third of the state are starting to bloom, and at Urbana they are 
in the pink stage. Few growers were able to get on more than one pre- 
bloom spray. Heavy rains occurred between April 10 and 19, and it is 
probable that a very heavy discharge of 2scospores took place during that 
period, (H.W.Anderson and Dwight Powell, Department of Horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Illincis.) 


NOTES _CN TOBACCO DISEASES IN PUERTO RICO 





H. H. Fester 


Soil-Borne Diseases 





Among the pathogens inducing tobacco diseases, soil-borne parasites 
are of primary importance to the tobacco grower of Puerto Rico. This is 
naturally so because little or no virgin soil remains in the principal 
tobacco districts of the Island, Although many tobacco growers change 
the location of the seed bed each year, frequent torrential rains com- 
bined with the drainage system essential in both seed bed and field pro- 
vide an effective means of disseminating soil borne pathogens, 


Two fungi, Pythium debaryanum and Phytophthora »oaresitica nicoti- 
anae, were shown by Dr. J. A. B. Nolla (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) to attack tobacco 
seedlings under Puerto Rican conditions. Phytophthora parasitica nicoti- 
anae, the black-shonk organism, is undoubtedly the more important pathogen, 
inducing infection in both seed bed and field. 











Nearly all seed beds cbserved by the writer during the past season 
showed damping-off symptoms. In some tobacco beds a high percentage of 
plants were killed. From symptoms cbhserved there is little doubt but 
that black shank, better known as "pataeprieta", was present in a majori- 
ty cf the infected seed beds. In addition, plants infected with black 
shank were found in practically all tobaccc fields observed. One of the 
largest tobacco growers in Puerto Rico told the writer that he considered 
soil-borne diseases one of the principal problems of the tobacco industry. 





Numerous isolaticns cf Phytophthora have been made from several to- 
bacco sections cf Puertc Rico and additicnal isolaticns are being made 
as.time permits. 





Two cigar filler varieties, Virginia No. 9 and Utuado X. No.l, 
now commercially grown in Puertc Rico, cften ippear somewhat resistant 
when compared with many varieties introduced from other parts cf the 
world. However, as indicated in table 1, it is doubtful if these two com- 
mercial varieties are highly resistant. 


On January 3, a letter was received from a grower at Vega Baja 
stating that a small section of his tobnccc plantation showed 90 percent 
infection. The symptoms of diseased plants that accompanied the letter 
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indicated that the disease was black shank. When the writer visited this 
plantation cn January 21, it was learned that the infected tobacco plants 
were cf the variety Pennsylvania Broadleaf. At that time the ‘planting 
had been reset’to Virginia Ne. 9 and no further infection was apparent. 
It shculd be stated thet following the resetting with Virginia-No. 9 
there had been little cr no rain, ccnsequently the soil remained dry and 
the plants were growing slowly. Weather conditicns were extremely unfav- 
crable for rapid black shank development. iinet 


During the past season scme observations were made regarding black 
shenk development in the experimental plcts at Ric Piedras. Observations 
were made upon the mosaic-resistant plot which included appreoximately 100 
strains and varieties cf tobacco, Some non-mosaic-resistant strains and 
varicties were included fcr cbserv-ticns regarding type. Pert of the 
plct, showed heavy black shank scil infestation, and scattered infestation 
appeared thrcughcut the remainder cf the plct, thus giving some indica- 
ticn cf varietrl resistance to black shank, 


In table 1 is shown the percentage of black. shank (including plants 
beth slightly infected and killed) that developed on 12 strains or veri- 
eties cf tebrcco, These 12 lcts were selected in crder tc show the range 
cf infection. Data was taken et the close cf the seascn when plants were 
fully matured and seed had ripened. No. 34, a mosaic-resistant strain 
thet was disccntinued, shcwed the must infection at 94.7 percent. Most 
of the plants in this strain were killed, Fellowing, No. 64 frcm Vene- 
zuela and Pennsylvnia Broadleaf fron the mainland shcwed 75 percent in- 
fection. Two Puertc Rican cigar filler types, Utuado X No. 1 and Virgin- 
ia No. 9, showed 34.4 and 23.6 percent infecticn, respectively. No. 4h, 
cne of the mosaic-resistant lines being ccntinued, showed 15 percent in- 
fection. Bcth 301 and Reg from Florida, U. S. A, were highly resistant. 
Cnly cne plant of 301 became infected while nc infecticn appeared cn Rg. 
It is interesting that Ambalema (messic-resistant) shcwed no infection 
though near te heavily infected varieties, No. 41, a strain carrying re- 
sistance for bcth mosaic and black shank, remained free frim black shank 
infection. This is « particularly promising strain, No. 50 and 54 (mc- 
saic-susceptible) are two struins carrying resistance tc black shank. 
These two strains remained free from infection indicating a high degree 
of resistance, 


Black shank resistance tests are underway at the present time 
from which the more resistant lines will be selected for additional back 
crossing. Although none of the present resistant strains appear suitable 
for commercial use the writer considers the outlook most promising for 
the development of commercially desirable resistant strains. Dr. Nolla 
(8, 10) developed a number of lines of good type that are undoubtedly 
highly resistant under Puerto Rican conditions. The practical solution 
of the black shank problem is the breeding of highly resistant lines that 
“are acceptable to both the grower and the manufacturer, 
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Table 1. Occurrence of black shank at the Rio Piedras Experimental 
Plots; in 12 lots of tobacco, 1940-41. 








Planting No. Remarks Total Black Black 
or variety Plants Shank Shank 
Number Number Percent 
3h Mosaic - Resistant 19 18 94.7 
c (discontinued) 
64, From Venezuela 20 15 75.0 
Pennsylvania From Pennsylvania - 20 15 75.0 
Broad Leaf ‘U.S. A. 
Utuado X P. R. Cigar Filler 29 10 3hek 
No. l 
Virginia P, R. Cigar Filler 38 9 23.6 
No. 9 
Ld Miosaic Resistant 20 3 15.0 
(continued) 
301 - From Florida, U.S.A. 18 1 5.5 
Rg ' From Florida, U.S.A. 19 9) 0.0 
Ambalema ° From Colombia, 19 0 0.0 
’ South: America ‘ 
41 Mosaic Resistant & 20 0 0.0 
Black Shank Resist- 
ant) 
50 Moseic Susceptible & 19 0 0.0 
Black Shank Resist- 
ant , 
54 Mosaic Susceptible & 19 0 0.0 
Black Shank Resist- 
ant 








Tobacco Mosaic 





Tobacco mosaic occurs throughout Puerto Rico. From observations 
made during the past season infection develops, for the most part, af- 
ter transplanting in the field. No seed bed infection was observed and 
only an occasional grower reported seedling infection. The majority of 
tobacco laborers have little knowledge regarding the dissemination of 
mosaic and practically no attempt is made to limit its spread during 
cultivation, suckering, and topping. 
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Opinion may differ as to the importance of tobacco mosaic under 
Puerto Rican conditions. It may not be as serious as in certain tobacco 
sections of the mainland or in some South American countries. However, 
the writer is of the opinion that when a better grading system becomes 
effective, tobacco mosaic will be given more consideration. 


Ambalema was first reported by Nolla and Roque (11) to be resist- 
ant to ordinary tobacco mosaic of Puerto Rico. Later Nolla made addi- 
tional studies (7, 9) dealing with the resistance of Ambalema to mosaic, 
and published reports (8, 10) on the development of resistant strains. 

The Tobacco Institute has continued a large number of these strains. Dur- 
ing the past season a number of the better strains, carrying systemic in- 
fection but with symptoms masked and showing resistance equal to Class l 
or 2 (1) were selected for additional back crossing. A number of these. 
resistant strains appear especially promising and with additional back 
crossing and selecting may soon reach the desired commercial type. 


"“Nottle" Virus. 





The "mottle" virus of tobacco was first reported from Puerto 
Rico by Nolla (8). He found the virus occurring at Caguas and Aibonito. 
During the past season staff members of the Tobacco Institute collected 
"mottle" matcrial from Coamo. In addition, the writer picked up the 
virus at the Rio Piedras experimental plots and at the Caguas sub-sta- 
tion, Whether this virus occurs throughout the entire tobacco growing 
area of the Island has not been definitely determined. Wherever the 
writer has observed the "mottle" virus, only scattered infection has oc- 
curred. 


Usually the first symptom of the "mottle" virus, under greenhouse 
conditions, is a pronounced vein clearing of the younger, immature leaves 
which becomes apparent in approximately 7 tc 10 days after inoculation. 
Later definite yellow mottling appears between the veins, becoming more 
pronounced as the leaves mature. Very often symptoms are more. pronounced 
in the region of the leaf tip. When the "mottle" virus occurs alone no 
severe leaf malformation has been observed, such as may, occur with to- 
bacco mosaic. However, when both tobacco mosaic and the "mottle" virus 
appear together there is often a more intensive symptom expression than 
when either virus appears alone. If infection from both viruses occurs . 
during the active growing period severe stunting occurs; the leaves de- 
velop markedly yellow areas coupled with considerable malformation. 


It is hoped th: t some varietics may be found to be resistant to 
the "mottle" virus. Since strains highly resistant to black shank and 
mosaic have been develoned by the Tobacco Institute, it would be most 
desirable to conbine the resistance to black shank, mosaic, and "mottle". 
In addition it should be determined whether this is a different virus 
or whether it is the same as or similar to one of the viruses affecting 
tobacco in cther parts of the world. 
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Leaf Spots 





Leaf spots have been observed on seedlings under greenhouse and 
seed bed conditions and leter throughcut the growing season, becoming more 
abundant when the crop is maturing. It is not uncommon to see cured leaves 
"peppered" with leaf spots. The writer is of the opinion that leaf spots 
seriously affect the quality .of the tobacco crop. It is quite possible 
that several pathogens are involved. No definite varietal resistance has 


been observed though carly maturing varieties show more infection than 
late maturing varietics. 
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PREVIOUSLY UNREPORTED VEGETABLE DISEASES IN IDAHO 





W. J. Virgin 


Fusarium eumartii Carpenter. has been isolated from potatoes grown 
in Bingham and Bonneville. counties. These ccuntics are both located in 
the heart of the potato growing section of Idaho. Both cultures preduced 
typical symptoms on notato plants grown from inoculated tubers as de- 
scribed by Goss (Nebraska Research Bulletin No. 27). The identity cf one 
of the cultures was confirmed by Dr. R. W. Gess cf the University of Ne- 
breska and by Dr. W. C. Snyder of the University of California. No survey 

as been made as to the prevalence of the disease in the field. 





Downy mildew (Bremiz lactucae Reg.) was observed for the first time 
in the fall of 1940 in fields cf lete market lettuce. Only a few fields 
were seriously affected; consequently the demage as « whole was not great. 
Presumably the unususzlly wet fell season accounted for the appearance of 
the disease, 





Tip burn of lettuce has heen ubserved quite frequently, bcoth on 
the market and seed crops. Th. loss caused by the disease is small. 


Late blight (Septoria apiie-graveclentis Dorogin) of celery usually 
shows up cn the late fall crep, often causing considerable damage. 








Watermelon wilt (Fusarium bulbigenum C. & Mi. var niveum (EFS) Wr.) 
is present in the commercial watermelon grcwing sections in the state. 
Certain growers have suffered heavy losses from this discase. 


Leaf spot (Heterosvcrium variable Cooke) of spinech was found on a 
small planting cf spinach at Lewiston, Idaho, 





In recent years, the preducticn cf carrot seed in Idahe has in- 
creased tremendcusly. Along with this increase certain diseases have made 
their appearance. Leaf blight (Mecrospcrium carotae Ell. & Langlois) has 
been found, but the damage it does is relatively small. The dry summer 
climste is apparently effective in preventing its spread. Since the pro- 
ducticn cf carrot seed in Idaho involves two seasons, it is necessary to 
stcre the roots for a pericd cf about four months. It is during this 
stcrage period th t at least three crganisms, a Sclerotinia sp., a Botry- 
tis sp., and Alternzria redicina Meier, Drechsler, & Eddy attack the roots, 
causing ccnsidersbie loss. Cases have been observed where growers have 
lost from 50 to 75 nercent cf their carrct rceots. Nct only do these or- 
ganisms take their toll in stcrage, but ccntinue in the field. The roots 
are sorted prior tc setting in the field and many rcots that are only 
slightly infected sre missed by the scrters and cvunsequently are set in 
the field. The disease continues’ tc develop, eventually rotting the root 
completely and killing the plant. This results in a thin stand which is 
reflected in a poor yield cf seed. 
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Root knot (Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey) has been found in 





one field in the carrot seed producing section. 


(Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


NOTES ON .COLEOSPORIUM JONESII (PK.) ARTHUR 





George G. Hedgcock 


The writer and Ellsworth Bethel, pathologist of this Division, had 
in preparation at the time of the latter's death in 1925 a manuscript on 
the life history and distribution of Coleosporium jonesii (Pk.) Arth. (C. 
ribicola Arth.) which was never completed and published. Some of the 
data collected for this manuscript will be used in the present article.2/ 


Coleosporium jonesii is the most beautiful of all the species of 
Coleosporium., It has never been reported from outside the United States. 
Other rust species found on the leaves of Ribes are Cronartium ribicola 
Fisch. and ©. occidentale Hedgec., Bethel, & Hunt in their uredial and 
telial stages, Melampsora ribesii-purpureae Kleb. in its pycnial and 
aecial stages, Melampsora n. sp. in its uredial and telial stages, Puccin- 
ia caricis Brossuluriata Arth., and P. parkerae Diet. and Hdw, in their 
aecial stage, and P. micrantha Griff. in its pycnial and aecial stages. 
Coleosporium jonesii is especially distinguished from the two species of 
Cronartium by its large caeomoid uredia and by the hair-like telia of the 
latter genus. Its pycnia and aecia are borne on the needles of Pinus ed- 
ulis Engelm. in contrast to the four species named above which have only 
aecia or both pycnia and aecia on the leaves of Ribes, and no stage on 
pine. 























arthur? gives the following synonymy for Coleosporium jonesii: 








"Uredo ribicola C. & E., Grev, 6:86. 1878, Not U. ribicola Lasch, 
1842. . s . 
Uredo jonesii Peck, Bull. Torrey Club 12:36. 1885 
Coleosvorium ribicola Arth,, N. Am. Flora 7: 86. 1907. 
Peridermium ribicola Long, Mycol. 8: 310. 1916." 














‘cctrections of C. jonesii were made in Colorado and adjacent 
States by Ellsworth Bethel, by N. Rex Hunt, formerly assistant pathologist 
of this Division, by the writer, and by a number of temporary assistants, 
while scouting for the pin6dn blister rust (Cronartium occidentale Hedgc., 
Bethel, & Hunt). In Minnesota and Wisconsin, scouts for the white pine 
blister rust (Cronartium ribicola Fisch,) collected specimens of this 
rust on species of Ribes, mistaking it at first for the blister rust. 

N. Rex Hunt assisted in some of the inoculations with the rust at Washing- 
ton, D. 








: Joseph Charles, Manual of the rusts in United States and 
Canada, Purdue Res. Found., 438 pp., illus,, 1934, 
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Coleosporium jonesii has: been known for a long time as a Rocky 
..Mountain rust, but’ in more recent years its range has been extended to Minn- 
esota, Washington, and Wisconsin. Its aecial host, the pinon pine, Pinus 
edulis, is most abundant in Colorado, the central State in the range for 

the rust, 














In Colorado in years of excessive rainfall the rust is epidemic 
in most species of currants and gooseberries up to 9,000 feet elevation, 
Above this altitude it is extremely rare although occasional specimens 
have been found from 9,000 to 11,000 feet far above the range of the pinon 
pines, It occurs sparsely on the cultivated gooseberry, Ribes grossularia 
L. but has not been reported on garden red currant, R. sativum Syme, in 
nature. 








The common mountain red currant, Ribes inebrians Lindl.,.is the 
best native host for the species. With the exception of R. americanum 
Mill., which is rftrely infected, the cther native species are almost as 
susceptible as the mountain red currant. 














Inoculations with the spore forms of the rust 








Inoculations were made in the pathological greenhouses of the U. S. 
Department cf Agriculture at Washington, D. C., with the aeciospores, ured- 
iospores, and sporidia from teliospores of Coleosporium jonesii. During 
-the aecial season of the rust inoculations were made each year from 1917 

to 1922 with the aeciospcres from the needles of Pinus edulis. Aeciospores 
were scattered chiefly on the under surface of leaves of Ribes still young 
but fully exnanded. Before applying the aecios»vores, urediospores, and 
sporidia, the leaves were sprayed with Sterile tap water =) an atomizer. 
The inoculated plants were placed in iceless refrigerators, cloth-covered 
damp chambers, for two or more days. 





















During the months of May to July, 1917 to 1922, inoculations were 
made in the greenhouses at Washington, D. C., with aeciospores on Pinus 
edulis from Colorado and from aeciospores on the same hest grown in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Twenty-three-plants of 10 species of Ribes were infected 
as follows: O of 2 ainericanum, O of 2 alpinum L., 6 .of 15 aureum Pursh, 
1 of 1 grossularia, 1 of 1 hirtellum Michx., 4 of 5 inebrians, 2 of 2 in- 
erme Rydb., 1 of 2 innominatum Jancz. (grossularia x divaricatum), 0 of 
1 leptanthum A. Gray, 1 of 2 missouriense Nutt., 1 of 6 nigrum L., 3 of12 
odoratum Wendl., and 3 of 5 sativun. 




















Inoculaticns were made in the same place during varicus months 
from 1917 to 1924 with uredicsoores from infected Ribes plants both from 
Colcrado and from inoculaticn experiments in Washington, D. C. Seventy- 

_ seven plants of 16 species of Ribes were infected as follows: 35 of 52 
aureum, 3 of 4 cereum Dougl., 2 of 3 divaricatum Dougl., 1 of l 








2/yunt, N. Rex. The “iceless refrigeratcr" as an inoculation 
chamber, Phytopathology 9: 211-212, illus., 1919. 
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fasciculatum Sieb..& Zucc., 2 of 2 glutinosum Benth., 7 of 10 gracillimum 
Cov. & Britt. (a thin leaved variety of odoratum), 1 of 4 hirtellun, 1 of 

3 inebrians, 1 of 2 inerme, 2 of. 3 irriguym Dougl., 1 of 1 leptanthum, 2 

of 6 nigrum, 15 of 25 odoratum, 2 of 2 petiolare Dougl., 1 of 3 sativun, 

O of 3 sneciosum Pursh, 1 of 1 triste Pall,, and 0 of 1 visccssissimum Pursh. 











During the autumn months of the years 1916 to 1924 inoculations were 
made on the needles of 195 pine trees of 26 species with the sporidia of 
the rust. S»voridia were cbtained from mature teliospores by suspending 
twigs of Ribes with the infected leaves bearing them over pine trees in 
iceless refrigeratcrs. The trees were left in the refrigerators for sev- 
eral days, at least 4 days. A list of the number and species of Pinus 
inoculated follows: 3 banksiane Lamb., 6 bungeana Zucc., 1 canariensis 
Smith, 3 caribaea Morelet, 4 clausa Sarg., z contorta Loud., 4 echinata 
Mill., 80 edulis, 4 gerardiana Lamb., 6 glabra Walt., 1 halepensis Mill., 
7 monophylla’ Torr. & Frem., 1 palustris Mill., 1 pinea L., 8 ponderosa 
Laws., ‘1 »vonderosa var. scopulorum Engelm., 3 quadrifolia Sudw., 8 resino- 
sa. Ait., 6 rigida rigida Mill., 1 rigica serotina (Michx.) Loud., 2 flexilis 
James, 3 strobus L., 4 sylvestris L., 6 taeda L., 1 thunbergii Parl., and 
25 virginiana Mill. Of the trees inoculated, 16 Pinus edulis and 1 P. 


Ppinea were infected, bearing pycnia the following winter and aecia the 
following spring. 

















‘In all sets of inoculaticns with eeciospores, uredicspores, and 
sporidia, ar equal number of uninoculated control plants subjected to the 
same conditions as the incculated ones remained free from rust infection. 


Bicmetric measurements of spores of Coleosnorium jonesii 





Aeciospores, urediospores, and teliospores of Coleosporium jonesii 
were mounted and measured by the method used by Colley.4/ 








Twenty aeciospores were measured from each of 25 collections on 
Pinus edulis from Colorado and cne from New Mexico. The average of 540 
aeciosnores from these collecticns was 19.7 x 28.lmu with an extreme range 


in the size of the snores from 16-24 x 20-38m, with spore walls averaging 
3.3m in diameter. 





Twenty urediosnpores were measured from each of 90 collections of 
C. jonesii from 17 synecies of Ribes as follows: 24 collecticns on aureun, 
17 from Colo., 1 each from D. C., Minn., S. Dak., and Utah, and 3 from 
N. Mex.; 1 on coloradense Coville from Colo.; 12 on cyncsbati L., 3 from 
Minn., and 9 from Wis.; 1 on fasciculatum from D. C.; 1 on glutinosum 
from D. C.3 6 on grossularia, 5 from Colo., and 1 from Wis.; 20 on inebri- 
ens, 9 from Colo., 3 from D. C., 3 from Mont., 2 from Wyo., 1 from S. Dak., 
and 2 from Utah; 5 on inerme, 3 from Colc., 1 from Utah, and 1 from Wyo.; 
1 on irriguum from D. C.; 5 on leptanthum, 2 fron. Colo., 1 from D. C., 











L/ Colley, Reginald H. A biometric comparison of the uredinicspores 
of Cronartium ribicola and Cronartium o¢gcidentale.. Journ. Agr. Res. 30: 





283-291, 1925. 








r 
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and 2 from N, Mex.;.1 on missouriense from D. C.; 2 on montigenum McClatch. 
from Colo.; 2 on nigrum from D..C.; 8 on odoratum, 4 from Colo., 2 from 

D, C., and 2 from Minn.; 1 on sativum from D. C.3; and 1 on. setosum Lindl. 
from S. Dek. 





A summation of the average measurements of the urediospores from 
each species of Ribes is given in table 1. Eighteen hundred urediospores 
from 90 collections were measured. 


Table 1. Summation of the average measurements of the urediospores 
of Coleosporiun jonesii. 








Host species ; Number of ; Average measurement jn “Range in size of 





























of ;collections, micromillimeters © , spores in 
Ribes : . Spore : Size of spores .micromillimeters 
, Walls : 

R. aureum 2h 3.1 19.5 x 23.1 16-23 x 18-28 
R. coloradense 1 3.0 19.0 x 22.6 17-21 x 19-26 
R. cynosbati 12 3.0 19.9 x 23.2 17-23 x 19-28 
R. fasciculatum 1 209 19.1 x 23.0 16-23 x 20-27 
R. glutinosum 1 208 18.5 x 21.2 16-20 x 18-25 
R. grossularia 6 342 19.6 x 22.8 16-23 x 19-28 
R. inebrians 20 3.3 19.8 x 23.7 16-24, x 18-30 
R. inerme 5 302 19.2 x 22.9 16-22 x 18-28 
R. irriguun 1 28 19.3 x 23.8 16-24 x: 21-30 
R. leptanthum 5 3.0 19.2 x 23.4 15-22 x 20-30 
R. missouriense 1 3.0 19.4 x 22.8 16-22 x 19-28 
R. montigenum 2 302 19.4 x 22.8 16-22 x 18-27 
R. nigrum 1 3.0 19.2 x 22.5 17-21 x 20-24 
R. odoratum 8 302 20.1 x 23.8 16-23 x 19-30 
R. sativum 1 342 20.1 x 23.7 18-22 x 22-26 
R. setosun 1 3.2 19.6 x 22.2 18-21 x 20-25 
Average 3.1 19.4 x 23.0 

Extreme range in size of spores . 15-24 x 18-30 











a/ Twenty spores measured from each collection. 
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Coleosporium jonesii was compared with C. ipomoeae (Schw.).Burr., 
which it resembles most of the other species of Coleosporium, in an ear- 
lier publication.2 A revised comparison will now be given including more 
recent measurements: 














Coleosporium jonesii Coleosporium ipomoeae 


Pycnia .42mm, wide by .72 mm. long Pycnia .37 mm. wide by .66 mn, long 


























range .3--.5 x .5-lm., range .ll-4 by .38-1.7 mn. 

Aecia 2 mm. long by 1.3 mn. high, Accia 1.4 mm. long by .6 mn. high, 
range .5--3.5 by .5--2 mm. range .4--3.3 by .3--1 mn. 
Aeciospores 19 by 28 m, range Aeciospores 19 by 26 mu, range 
16--24 by 20--38 mu, with walls 13--28 by 19--34 mu, with walls 2 m, 
3.3 mu, range 3 to 4 mu. range .8--2.2 mu. 

Peridial cells 21 by 36 mu, range Peridial cells 21 by 41 mu, range 
17--27 by 31--44 mu, with walls 16--32 by 24--73 mu, with walls 

3 mu, range 2--4 mu 5 mu, range 2--9 mu 

Uredia .5 mm., range .l--l mu Uredia .3 mm., range .09--.7 mu 
Urediospores 19 by 23 mu, range Urediospores 20 by 26 mu, range 
16--24 by 18--30 mu 17--25 by 21--32 mu 

Telia .61 mm., range .12--1.2 mm. Telia .54 mm., range .31--1.22 mn. 
Teliospores 20 by 53, range 17-- . Teliospores 19 by 78 mu, range 16-- 
24 by 44--63 mu 2h by 62--110 mu 


The distribution of Coleosporium jonesii will now be given, prepared 
from the records of collections in a number of the principal herbaria of 
the country, from data published by other mycologists, and from the records 
of the writer. The number of collections made on each host species in 
each State will be given. © 





On Pinaceae: 





Pinus edulis, Ariz. 1, Colo. 24, N. Mex. 7. 





On Grossulariaceaé: 








Ribes americanum, Colo. 3, Wis. 3; R. aureum, « Sprig, 6, Colo. 81, 
*Idaho 1, Minn. 1, Mont. 1, N. Mex. 17, S. Dak. 2, Utah 3, Wyo. 3; 





2 vedgcock, George G., and N. Rex Hunt. Notes on some species of 
Coleosporium. II. Mycologia 14: 297-301, 1922. 


S/oceurrence marked by asterisk is now reported for the first time, 
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R. coloradense, *Colo. 1, Utah 3; R. cynosbati, Minn. 8, Wis. 57; R. gross- 
ularia, Colo. 13, Minn. 5, *N. Mex. 1, Wis. 5; R. grossularia uva-crispa, 
*Colo. 2; R. hirtellum, *Colo. 4, *Wyoe 1; R. inebrians, Ariz. 5, Colo. 86, 
Idaho 1, Mont. 9, Nebr. 3, N. Mex. 8, S. Dak. 3, Utah 4, Wyo. 4; R. inerme, 
Calif. 1, Colo. 7, Mont. 1, N. Mex. 3, Utah 1, Wyo. 1; R. irriguum, Wyo. 2; 
R. lacustre, *iWash. 1, Mont. 1; R. leptanthum, Colo. 18, *N. Mex. 12; 
R. mescalerium, N. Mex. 1; R. missouriense, *S. Dak. 1; R. montigenun, 
Colo, 10, N. Mex. 3; R. nevadense, Calif. 1; R. odoratum, Ariz. 1, Colo. 10, 
Minn. 2, *N. Mex. 2; R. pinetorum, N. Mex. 3; R. sanguineum, *Minn. 1; 
R. setosum, *Mont. 2, N. Mex. 1, S. Dak. 1, Utah 1, Wyo. 1; R. speciosum, 
Colo. 1; R. viscossissimum, Utah, 1; R. wolfii, Colo. 7, N. Mex. 9. 

















The following new host species of Ribes were obtained by inoculation 
and infection at Washington, D. C.: R. divaricatum, R. fasciculatum, 
R. glutinosum, R. gracillimum, R. innominatum, R. nigrum, R. petiolare, 
R. sativum, and R. triste. . 

















(Collaborator, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try.) 


BRIEF NOTES CN PLANT DISEASES 





FIRST RECCRD CF BLACK POX ON APPLE IN MASSACHUSETTS: Around April l, 
Red Astrachan apple branches 1/2 inch to 2 inches in diameter were sent 
from Plymouth County to the college for diagnosis of a canker. The symp- 
toms suggested the black pox disease (Helminthosporium papulosum) de- 
scribed by A. Berg (W. Va. Sta. Bull, 260, 1934), and reported by Kirby 
and Bauer to have been prevalent in Pennsylvania in 1938 (U. S. Pl. Dis. 
Rptr. 22(21:429-430, 1938). Specimens were sent to R. S. Kirby who veri- 
fied the diagnosis. Tissue plantings made from young cankers on April 3 
yielded a slow growing, olive-green fungus which has not yet sporulated. 
This constitutes the first record at this college of the occurrence of 
black pox in Massachusetts. The grower first observed the disease 5 or 6 
years ago. It occurs also on Red Delicicus and Northern Spy, according 
to the grower. (0. C. Boyd, Massachusetts State College.) 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE BROWN ROT FUNGUS IN NEW YORK: A number of 
samples of cherry and peach twigs, blighted by brown rot in 1940 were 
sent in as requested. English Morello cherry from Orange, Elberta and 
Hale peaches from Dutchess, Early Crawford and Elberta from Niagara, South 
Haven from Orleans and Elberta from Monroe all have failed to develop 
brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) on the twigs to date. 





On the other hand, peach mummies picked from the twigs sent in, 
and a large number of additional peach mummies from Wayne County fruited 
abundantly in 24 hours in moist chamber in the laboratory. 
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While the matter of over winter survival in blighted twigs is not 
definite? y determined it appears that the mummied fruits in the trees are 
- a much more. likely source of bud and blossom blight and should be re- 
moved from the trees. No apothecia have been observed at Ithaca in the 
half buried mummies in the soil. It would be well’ to stress cultivation 
clear to.the trunks of the trees at this time to prevent the possible de- 
velopment of the apothecia. Complete burial of the mummies is not neces- 
sary. Merely moving them to disturb the water relationship established 
with the soil is sufficient to stop their POET Ce (W. D. Mills. 
ne News Letter, April 22.) 


" SCLEROTINIA SCLEROTIORUM ON CRNAMENTALS IN MARYLAND GREENHOUSES: 
In October of 1940 the writer observed the head of a chrysanthemum of the 
large flowering type severely rotted by Sclerotinia sclerotiorum in a 
greenhouse at Suitland, Maryland. The pathogen was not observed else- 
where in the greenhouse range at that time. On a subsequent visit the 
pathogen was found to be present in 3 other greenhouses of this estab- 
lishment causing severe losses in benches of Myosotis palustris semper- 
florens, beds of Antirrhinum majus, and pots of Primula malachoides. 
This pathogen has been hitherto unrepcrted on this latter species. Two 
benches of Myosotis were so heavily infected that the plants had to be 
discarded. A large percentage of the infection on the snapdragon plants 
occurred 12 to 18 inches above the soil level indicating that infection 
was initiated by ascospores discharged from apothecia although no apothe- 
cia were observed. 














Snapdragon plants have subsequently been observed to be infected 
with S. sclerotiorum in other greenhouses in the vicinities of Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. The writer has recently found it attacking potted 
Voss Calceolaria in the greenhouses of the University of Maryland. 

(W. D. McClellan, Department of Plant Pathology, University of Maryland.) 





"AFTERMATH CF MIDWEST ARMISTICE DAY FREEZE" 





Damage caused to fruit crops in the Midwest by the storm that be- 
gan November 11 is summarized, under this title, in the March issue of 
the American Fruit Grower, by T. J. Talbert of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture, Wm. F. Pickett of Kansas State College, E. H. Hoppert of the 
University of Nebraska, and B. S. Pickett of Iowa State College. Accord- 
ing to all these reporters, the chief factor in the extensive injury was 
not so much the zero or near-zero temperatures reached as lack of maturity 
of the trees resulting from the unusually warm autumn weather preceding 
the freeze. 


The following quotations express the extent of damage indicated 
by the surveys on which the summaries were based. However, the reports 
all emphasized the fact that at the time of the surveys it was impossi- 
ble to determine the exact amount of injury. 
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MISSOURI: "The cold wave which struck the Missouri Valley last 
November caused considerable damage to fruit crops generally. This was 
particularly true in north Missouri, northeast Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and northwestern Illinois. The injury:to fruit trees ranges all the way 
from the killing of the tender terminal twigs to the killing of peach, 
plum, and other fruit trees by injuring severely crotches of large branches 
and the base of the trunks near the ground. Apparently the farther we go 
north in this area, the more severe the injury. 


"Unusually mild weather preceded the sudden drop in temperature, 
Trees had not developed the usual maturity for the season. The injury, 
therefore, was much worse than it would have been had cooler and more 
normal weather orevailed. The temperature ranged all the way from slight- 
ly below zero for the more northern districts to about five to six above 
zero for the central and scuthern sections on November 15. 


"For central. Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois the damage does not 
appear to be so severe, as fruit buds of all species do not show mater- 
ial injury. Peach, plum, and sweet cherry trees, however, have been ser= 
iously injured at the base of the trunks in many districts. Apple and 
pear trees seem to have escaped serious damage, although there is some 
bud, twig, crotch, and trunk injury to be found in every planting. 

Young non-bearing trees seem to have withstood the cold as well as bear- 
ing trees. Crop prospects, therefore, for the Central Missouri Valley 
have not apparently been greatly reduced for 1941. 


"Reports from the southern half of Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois 
indicate that the injury done is considerably less than that’ found in 
the central area, although there was not much difference in temperature. 
Some of the more tender species like peaches and Japanese plums and even 
apples in some sections were damaged. The loss, however, should not be 
serious enough to lessen the outlook in this area for a good crop of all 
fruits in 1941." (T. J. Talbert, Missouri College of Agriculture.) 


KANSAS: "Certain observations have been made in the eastern 
part of the State and it is apparent that some kinds of trees have been 
killed entirely, others have been injured little if any, with most of the 
trees coming in between those two extremes and showing varying degrees of 
damage. On the dark side of the picture are the cherry and peach trees, 
and many growers are of the opinion that most of the trees of these fruits 
have been killed. A condition somewhat unusual for this region is that 
peach fruit buds apparently are uninjured in some instances, whereas the 
bark on the older wood and particularly on the trunks of the trees seems 
to be severely injured or perhaps killed. Cn the sour cherry a discolored 
area is present under many of the buds. 


"The damage on peach and cherry trees which were set out in the 
sprig of 1940 seems to be less than with older trees, 


"Among the apple varieties it appears that York and Stayman have 
been injured more severely than many other varieties. Comparatively 
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little damage is observed either with the fruit buds or trees among the 
Wealthy and Yellow Transparent plantings. Important commercial varieties, 
such as Jonathan, Winesap, Grimes, and Delicious, are injured in varying 
degrees and it is still too soon to determine: how much damage has been 
caused. Apparently the most severe damage has occurred in apple orchards 
between five «nd 15 years of age. 


"Raspberry and blackberry plantings were damaged and in most in- 
stances the lateral buds on the fruiting canes were damaged, although the 
fruiting canes themselves were not killed. Most vineyards, principally of 
Concord, have showed but little evidence of any damage. 


"Many strawberry plants, especially those in the northeastern part 
of the State, show some discoloration in the crowns, and it is still too 
early to predict how much this injury will reduce fruit production and run- 
ner set next summer." (Wm. F. Pickett, Kansas State College.) 


NEBRASKA: "Apples: Yellow Transparent and Wealthy were not ser- 
iously damaged. H#nough, live fruit buds to produce a good crop are still 
left. Duchess fruit buds were more seriously hurt. Older bearing trees 
of varieties like Jonathan, Golden Delicious, Red Delicious, King David, 
and York were injured in the trunk, crotches, large branches and even in 
the three and four-year-old wood, but not serious enough to result in a 
high provortion of dead trees. The most serious damage here is to the 
fruit buds and spurs and very few apples are expected. Gano and Ben Davis 
trees seemed to stand the shock a little better and there may be a fair 
crop of these. Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Grimes, Black Twig, Virginia 
Beauty, and Stayman are more seriously injured than any of the previously 
mentioned late varieties. Here the loss of trees probably will be the 
heaviest. The most serious damage to apples seems to be on trees from 
five to 10 years of age of the varieties mentioned above other than the 
summer varieties. Haralson, Secor, Joan, and Northwestern Greening are 
only slightly damaged even in this age group. ; 


"Cherries: The two most common varieties cf sour cherries are. 
Early Richmond and Montmorency, both cf which are seriously damaged in 
the trunk, crotches, young and old wood, and fruit spurs. The loss of 
trees will be fairly heavy here. The Morello type is hurt only slightly 
and should produce some fruit. 


"Pears: Old pear trees of all kinds are seriously damaged in 
trunk and main branches. Fruit buds are all gone. The loss of trees will 
be very heavy. 


"Peaches: Most young peach trees are killed to the ground. The 
old trees vary a grecst deal in different locations. Some show live fruit 
buds and twigs and slightly injured trunks. Others of same variety show 
serious trunk and bud injury. 
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"Plums: The American plums are in most cases perfectly sound. 
The European types like Damson, Green Gage, and Lombard are dead to the 
ground as are also those with Japanese blood like Abundance, Burbank, and 
Elephant Heart. Hanska, Kahinta, and others of this type of Dr. Hansen's 
crosses are hurt badly, but Wauneta is apparently uninjured. 


"Grapes: Concord is seriously damaged in bud and cane in the nor- 
thern part of the grape region (Douglas and Washington counties). Moore's 
Early and Campbell's Early are not seriously hurt. Farther south there is 
bud damage on low ground on Concord but no serious damage of the canes. 

At best the grape crop will be less than a third of last year's bumper 
crop. 


"Raspberries: There is very serious damage to the fruit buds on 
Cumberland black raspberries. The crop will be very small on the best 
patches and a total loss on most of them. Where weeds stopped the drift- 
ing snow the buds are alive. 


"Currants end gooseberries show no injury whatever. 


"Strawberries: Injury to the plants is spotted but there should 
be'a fair crop. ’ 


"Nursery stock: Wherever nursery stocks of fruit plants were in 
the field the loss was so scrious no attempt will be made to mrket them." 
(E. H. Hoppert, University of Nebraska.) 


IOWA: "In Icwa, peach and apricot trees were killed to the ground 
over an area extending from the Missouri River eastward nearly to the 
Mississippi River. Sour cherries in the west half of the State were killed 
except in sheltered spots. Damage to apple orchards was extensive and 
much replanting will be necessary to replace the damaged trees. Hardy 
plums escaped injury; tender varieties were killed. Raspberries were gen- 
erally killed to the ground, and strawberries were severely injured except 
where mulched. Currants end gooseberrics escaped injury. Grapes suffered 
only a limited amount of fruit bud killing and little damage to the wood. 


"The symptoms of the trunk injury on apple trees were deep browning 
(apparent killing) of the live bark (phloem) all the way to the wood (xylem); 
no visible evidence of live cambium cells; sometimes some degree of browning 
of the sapwood; sometimes a thin, unhealthy, watersoaked region of tissues 
made up of inner bark and outer sapwood layers; and, as the season has pro- 
gressed, distinct drying of the 2ffected areas with some shrinkage of the 
bark and a line of demarcation between injured and uninjured bark. In 
short, the symptoms are typical of low temperature injury, but the affected 
areas are larger than the ordinary patch damage which occurs in severe 
winters, often encircling and including the entire trunk. Fruit buds are 
brown and dry and the injury generally includes the whole spur. Onc, two, 
and three-year wood shows varying degrees of browning, differing with vari- 
eties, all the way from the inner bark to the pith. Vegetative wood buds 
are almost as badly damaged as fruit buds. 
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‘"The only common variety of apple which escaped any damage in the 
worst affected areas was Yellow Transparent, with Wealthy and Duchess rank- 
ing next in order, The wood of Hibernal, Willow Twig, Haralson, Hawkeye, 
Erickson and a number of crab apples was also little damaged, but none of 
these varieties are important factors in the commercial orchards, Grimes, 
Delicious, Missouri Pippin, Golden Delicious, Stayman Winesap and Jonathan 
were among the susceptible varieties. Jonathan, however, showed a little 
less damage to the wood than the other varieties just named. Orchards in 
the height of their vigor and bearing capacity were the nost severely hit. 
There is much partial damage to trunks of old, thick-barked trees, with 


general killing on their southwest exposures and more or less live bark on 
the northeast. 


"It is impossible to estimate the ultimate extent of the damage at 
this time. Authorities throughout the affected region differ in their ap- 
praisal. Trees do not die all over all at once. However, the commercial 
crops of apples, pears, cherries, and peaches in the northwestern part of 
the affected area cannot be important factors in the markets in 1941, be- 
cause the fruit buds are very generally killed. Moreover, it seems prob- 
able that 25 nercent or more of the pomology cf the affected area will 


have to be operated on a salvage and replacement basis." (B. S. Pickett, 
Iowa State College.) 


H. W. Anderson writes that in Illinois injury was restricted to 
the extreme.western edge of the State, along the Mississippi River. The 
amount of injury to apple trees in this area is indicated by R. L. Mc- 
Munn and V. W. Kelley in the Illinois State Horticultural Society News 
Letter No. 2 (March), as follows: 


ILLINCIS: “nny of the apple grcwers 
of western Illinois are greatly concerned about the extent of injury 
caused by the cold of last November. Recent examination of apple trees 
in several orchards located in the area from Hancock County south to Cal- 
houn County disclosed that many trees from about 6 to 15 years of age were 
injured, while younger and older trees were not damaged or, at most, 
showed very light injury. On trees younger than 6 or so years and older 
than 15, the injury is generally so light that they will probably recover 
without any dead areas showing up on the trunks in later years. Injury 
to trees in the 6- to 15-year-old class is generally confined to the west 
side of the trunk. Injury is usually most serious close to the ground 
line (but not below the ground line) and diminishes in severity higher up 
on the trunk, often beihg very light at the head of the tree. It is only 
on the very severely injured trees that dam:ge was found cn other than the 
west side of the trunk. The damage is generally limited to the bark on 
the less severely injured trees, with the cambium apparently still alive. 
Cn trees severely injured the cambium and younger sapwood is usually 
killed. Varieties examined and found most severely damaged are: Rome, 
York and Winter Banana; Stayman was injured slightly less than the above 
three verieties. Light to medium injury was found on: Grimes, Golden 
Delicious, Delicious, Senator and Jonathan. Varieties on which no injury 
was found include: Ben Davis, Gano, ‘jillcw, King David, Chenango, . 
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Transparent, winesap and McIntosh. Some of the varieties in the last 
group were not in the age class most susceptible to damage; therefore, it 
shcould net be inferred that these varieties are entirely free of injury 
throughout the area. Although there are many trees severely injured in 


the western fruit region, most of them can be saved if bridge grafts are 


set over the injured areas." (R. L. McMunn and V. W. Kelley, Department 
of Horticulture, University of Illinois.) 











